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A MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS 
MAY, 1915 ONE SHILLING NET Vol. XLII. No. 165 


By hee te APPOINTMENT 


DANIELL 


Decorators and Furnishers 


WAR PRICES 


to H.M. THE KING 


Fine Old Chippendale Sideboard, 
with Pedestals and Urns, finely carved with 
fluted border and patere. 


A pair of small Etruscan shape 

Vases and Covers. marked 

Barr, Flight & Barr, Worcester, 

marble ground, panels of painted 
d birds, gilt handles. 

William and Mary Marqueterie Wardrobe, dea Bags S hae 

Ears Height, 73 ins. 
very finely inlaid. 


Old Dome Top Sheraton Cabinet in 
Satinwood, inlaid border of tulip wood, etc, 


In centre.—Old Crown Derby Vase, 
Hertford Castle. 12 ins. high. 
Sides of Centre.—Pair Old Coalport Vases and Covers, finely painted panels of 
birds and flowers, by Randall & Cooke. 12 ins. high. 


Apple green ground, painted panel, 


Outside.— Pair Old Rockingham Vases. Blue and Gold and groups of flowers. 8} ins. high. 


Old Famille Verte Vase with carved 
Small Old Derby Figure. Coloured and Gilt. 


wood cover and stand, Khang-hi. 


The ENTIRE STOCK has been subjected toGENUINE and EXTENSIVE REDUCTIONS, 
and we venture to think it would be well worth your while to visit Our Galleries at the 
earliest moment. A GREAT OPPORTUNITY to purchase. 


42, 44, 46, Wigmore Street, W. 


(OPPOSITE MESSRS. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S) 
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A FINE REPRODUCTION CHIPPENDALE SETTEE 


GENUINE ANTIQUES * 3 CHOICE REPRODUCTIONS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


AN EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS 


including some particularly fine examples of the 17th and 18th Century 


English and Dutch Schools, many of which have not previously been publicly 


exhibited, will be held in our new gallery during May. 

The inspection of the latest additions to our unrivalled stock of Old English 
Furniture is respectfully invited. A number of new Reproduction models, 
adapted from choice old designs, will be on view in our Modern Furniture 
Section. 

Prices are governed by present trade conditions and have been substantially 
reduced. 


GILL & REIGATE, ** 


THE SOHO GALLERIES, 


73 to 85 Oxford St., LONDON, W. 


AND AT NEW YORK 


The Connoisseur 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance 
in bringing Readers of THE CONNOISSEUR into direct 
communication with private individuals desirous of buying 
or selling Works of Art, Antiques, Curios, &c. 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an advertise- 
ment in THE CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effectedasale. Buyers will find that careful perusal 
of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private 
collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid and 


of Works of Art and Curios 

of every kind in the possession 

of private individuals, now for 
sale or wanted. 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms for illus 
trated announcements from the Advertisement Manager 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 
to whom all advertisements should be addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope wit! 
the Register Number on the right-hand top corner, witl 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in ar 
envelope to be addressed to THE CONNOISSEUR Register 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 

No responsibility is taken by the Proprietors of THI 
CONNOISSEUR with regard to any sales effected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns 


Wanted.—Arundel Society’s Prints. [No. R6,820 


Wanted.—Liverpool Transfer Tiles; also Coloured 
Bristol Tiles. (No. R6,821 
Wanted.—Anything Military. Old. [No. R6,8&22 
Choice Collection of Old Prints: Rembrandt, Durer, 
Leyden, Ostade. Mezzotint Portraits, Drawings. 
No dealers. [No. R6,823 
Wanted.—Old Clocks, Watches, Paintings, Prints, 
Patch-Boxes, Ivories, Pewter, Silver, Minia= 
tures, etc. State particulars and price. [No. R6,824 
Wanted.—Pieces of China, Earthenware, Pewter, 
etc., with the names or arms of colleges and other 
institutions on them. [No. R6,825 
Daniel Gardner, Ozias Humphrey,and Francis Cotes. 
Am willing to purchase pictures or drawings by these 


artists, or engravings after them; also letters from or to 
them. [No. R6,826 


For Sale.—Thirty-two pieces of beautiful Dresden 
and Vesper Tree-pattern Dinner-ware, and 
ten pieces of Old English Chintz - pattern 
Dessert China. Sample on approval. [No. R6,827 


JAPANESE STENCILS 


For decorating Curtains, Cushions, Table Centres, Scarves, etc.,etc. Inall 
sizes. Small Sample Sets, 9d., 1/-, and 1/6 (the two latter include brush). 


Write for ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, Just Published. 
80 illustrations. Post Free, Td. A Complete Guide. 
All Materials for Stencilling. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


J. TILLYER & CO. ei. 25c,Bepnein Sse 


WANTED, OLD SNUFF BOXES, horn, tortoiseshell, or 
various kinds.—Box 1021, THE CoNNOISSEUR, 35-39, Maddox 
Street, W. 


WANTED.—Good examples of OLD NEEDLEWORK, GLOVES, 
SHOES, PURSES, and BAGS.—Box 1023, c/o Tue Connoisseur, 
Hanover Buildings, 35/39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


Small collection very rare types of Early English Candlesticks for 
sale; also some rare Drinking Glasses.— Box 1024, c/o Tue 
Connoisseur, 35/39 Maddox Street, London, W 


S. G. FENTON Dealer in Works of Art and Antiques, 


War Medals, Military Relics, &c. 
FOR SALE.—A fine Portrait of Washington, attributed to Stuart. 


Collections of China, Pottery, Arms, Ethnographical and Prehistoric 
Objects, War Medals, &c., arranged and catalogued. 
London, W.C. 


33 Cranbourn Street COrOStTE SEICESTER 
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For Sale.—Point Appliqué Fichu ; pieces Honitoa 
Apply to CONNOISSEUR. [No. R6,82 
For Sale.—Fine pair Sheraton Knife-Boxes, silve 
mounts, 48; Tortoiseshell Tea = Caddy, inlai 
ivory, silver mounts, £3. Together, £10. Gladly o 
approval. [No. R6,82' 


For Sale.—Rare Arundels. [No. R6,83 


Seton, Gordon, Wintoun Families.— Wanted book: 
manuscripts, pictures, etc., concerning above families 

[No. R6,83 

For Sale.—Chippendale Claw-and-ball foot Table 
Chippendale Armchairs. [No. R6,83 


Rare Antique Oak Cabinet, £27 10s.; Fine Antiqui 
Table, £14. [No. R6,83. 


Antique Oak Buffet, 417 10s.; Jacobean Chest o 
Drawers, £12 Ios.; Antique Dresser. 


[No. R6,83. 

Old Chippendale Chairs, Tables, Bureau, for sale 
[No. R6,83, 

Wanted.— Etchings by M. Bauer.— State subjects an 
prices. [No. R6,83¢ 


For Sale.—Baxter’s Parting Look, Letter-Box, Day befor 
Marriage, Fruit Girl, Flora, and others; also Li 
Blond Ovals; 30-hour Old Lantern Bracke 
Clock. [No. R6,83' 

Rare specimen First Empire Work-Box.-— Satinwoo 
inlaid pearl, silver, pearl fittings ; contains musical-bo 
£10, [No. R6,833 

For Sale.— Antique Inlaid Spinet, beautifully converte 
into a writing-table. [No. R6,83; 

For Sale.—‘‘ Delia in Town,” by J. R. Smith, afte: 
Morland. Genuine impression. [No. R6,84. 

Twelve Le Blond Colour Prints, 13s. [No. R6,84. 


Wanted.—Patch-Boxes with views of Bath. 
(No. R6,84: 
Wanted.—Antique Pewter Bleeding Bowl (British) 
Marked inside rings and numbers. [No. R6,84/ 
Large Pair Antique Greek Ear-rings, 23 in. by 12 iv 
Fine, unusual, authentic. £8 ros. [No. R6,82 


Ss. ALLEN & co., 3, The Facade, 


quate 'y-—-—— CHARING CROSS, W.C. Sie 


Early Arms. — Antiques. — Curios. 
Curious old Clocks and Engravings a Speciality. 
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Whiteley’s Furniture: 


> In our Furniture Galleries you can inspect the most complete 
collection of Furniture and Furnishings, and everything offered 
carries the Whiteley note of sound construction & supreme value 


eee i. Ae 


UAT 


) 


a SO 


Charming design White Enamelled Bedroom Suite, comprising 4-ft. Wardrobe, with ample hanging space and drawer below, 
leaded glass panel in door with curtain behind; 3 ft. 6 in. Dressing Chest, two long and two short drawers surmounted with shaped bevelled 
Mirror; 3 ft. 6 in. Washstand, marble top and back, bottom enclosing large cupboard; and two cane-seated chairs. £15.19.6 


Very comfortable large size Settee, upholstered in Large size luxuriously upholstered Settee, covered 
Grey Corduroy Velvet and finished with large oxidized nails; one end in fine design Cretonne, three loose feather cushions in seat on a well- 
adjustable and two loose feather cushions in seat. £12.17.6 sprung foundation, and three sofa pillows at back. £13 .10.0 


How to Furnish out of Income without Disturbing Capital _ If you so desire you may 


ee furnish out of income at 
Whiteleys. All goods are supplied at the marked cash prices. A deposit of 10 per cent. of the total purchase 
is required, and payment of the balance may be extended over a period of one, two, or three years, according 
to the value of the goods selected. The only addition to the net cash price is interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the outstanding monthly balances. 


* ’ ; 7 This is a perfect guide 
Whiteley’s Catalogue of Furniture for 1915 is now ready Pee pita ickaa eit et ec 


with taste and economy. It includes complete estimates for furnishing flats or houses for £105, £165 and £200, 
showing every item in detail. Write to-day and we will forward you a copy by return, post free. 


Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, London, W. 


lil. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices: Hanover Buildings, 


35-39, Maddox Street, W. 


Tet. No. 7995 GERRARD, TeELEGRAMS—NOVEDAD REG. CasLes—NOVEDAD, ENGLAND. 


CONTENTS. 


VOL. XLII. May, 1915. No, CLXV. 


PAC 

THE HISTORY OF THE GLOVE. By Grorcre Ceci. (With ten illustrations) - - - a 
THE YEARS OF MAHOGANY.~Part XI. THE D/RECTOR CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS | 
By Hatpaneé Macratyi. (With sixteen illustrations)  - - - - - - - - 4 

ON COLLECTING WAR MEDALS. Parr II. By W. E. Gray. (With two illustrations) _- 4 


[Continued on page VI. 


SILVERSMITHS 
SMOG ee ae 
9 Goldsmiths & Jewellers, 


COVENTRY SI., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OLD MASTERS 


WANTED-—Important Pictures | 


of the 


English, Dutch, & Italian Schools 


Private owners desirous of disposing 
of fine examples by the leading 
Masters of the above Schools should 


communicate with 


ARTHUR RUCK 
14 Clifford Street, London, W. 


who acts as agent for the private 
sale of valuable works of art 


ey “Bi : i = 
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Mr. RUCK is at the present time acting on } 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY CRUCIFIX. bebalti ct Tecliont h d } 
eC | 
A large and unique selection of Table, Decorative and Ecclesiastical bauore eh aR SC NCL CHOTA cine 


Silver and Silver-Gilt Plate. to entertain immediate purchase | 
ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. H |) 
OLD PLATE AND JEWELS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 
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CONTENTS—continued from Page IV. 


PAGE 
NOTES AND QUERIES. (With seven illustrations) - - - - - - - - Br 
CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. (With eight illustrations) - - - - - - WB 
NOTES. (With six illustrations) - BY - - - - - : - - : : 4p 
THE CONNOISSEUR BOOKSHELF. (With one illustration) - - : - oe : - 44 
CURRENT ART NOTES. (With four illustrations) 2 - ; - - - > 54 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS > > > = = : = 5 : = : j 


HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE - - . - 2 - 2 : : s : z E 


Continued on page VIII. 


OLD CHINA, ANTIQUE SILVER PLATE, JEWEL! 
MINIATURES, ENAMELS, WORKS OF ART, 0 
SHEFFIELD PLATE, &. 


Utmost Value Given for above, either in Cash or Exchange. 


(op) 


CONNOISSEUR 
PLAYER PIANOS 


“WITH THE ae 
HUMAN TOUCH” 


(Guaranteed Genuini, 


Finely modelled Derby Biscuit Porcelain. 


Perfect in expression. Easy to learn. All the best 
devices in player mechanism with many patented 
improvements. The most artistic of all Players. 
Endless variety of music. Full compass 7} octaves. 


PIANOS BY LEADING BRITISH MAKERS 


J. ELLETT LAKE @ SO} 


Experts in Precious Stones, 
Goldsmiths G Silversmiths, 


Licensed Valuers for Probate, Gc. 


cited 3 3, High Street, EXETH) 


Connoisseur Grands = from 160 gns. 
Connoisseur Uprights . 75 gns. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & Co. 


Piano and Player Piano Experts, 


461, 463, OXFORD STREET, W. 


And at Birmingham, Brighton, Portsmouth, Folkestone, Southampton, &c. 
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An exceptional set of Adam Mahogany Chairs, consisting of Two Arms and Sixteen Singles 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


= 26, KING STREET = 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


AND AT 


741, Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Old English Furniture and Chinese and other Porcelains 
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CONTENTS—continued from Page VI. 


PLATES. 
DESIGN. By J. Grozer, after Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS. - - - - - Frontispiece 
GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, By Sir JosHuaA ReYNOLDS - - - page Xt 
WHAT. YOU “WILL. By and after J. Ro Suge - - - - - - - - - ey) = 
THE COUNTESS OF GRAMMONT. By Sir Peter LELy - - : - : : - ues 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Apam Buck - - - 2 : : Z . 4 a 
PORTRAIT OF LADY SKIPWITH. By Sir JosHua REYNOLDS . - - - - ah 
WHAT YOU WILL. By and after J. 3k. Smita y= - - : - - . : - on Cover 


SPINK & SON, LE? 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Established 1772 Tel. 519 Regent 


Chotiein hase’ Elizabeth 
FINE FINE 
OLD ENGLISH OLD ENGLISH 
PLATE COINS 


Collections Arranged, Valued, or Purchased 
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SALE of ANTIQUES 


A magnificent Collection of OLD EMBROIDERIES 


This collection includes a large number of particularly interesting examples of 


Needlework at prices ranging from a few shillings UPEtO soc: Many of the 


Gifts, as they are both beautiful and 
different in character from ordinary gifts. 
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Pieces are admirably suitable for Wedding 
useful, and at the same time entirely 


A fourth part of a Queen Anne Bed Cover in brilliant colouring, complete, size 2+ yards square. Price $35 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


WIGMORE .. STREET, »«. LONDON -; W. 
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BY DIRECTION OF MAJOR E. LUCAS BRAITHWAITE. 


EDITH-WESTON HALL, 


STAMFORD, RUTLANDSHIRE, 
Stations: Luffenham and Manton (Mid. Rly.) 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS of the Mansion, 


comprising a Chippendale Table with shaped top and carved trellis ornament with taper legs ; 
a set of six old Ladder-back Chairs ; an old English Marqueterie Cabinet, decorated birds, 
flowers, etc., in coloured woods ; a Queen Anne Secretaire Bookcase, with Vauxhall mirror 
panels ; a Chippendale Card Table, with trellis frieze and shaped supports ; an Adam 
Mahogany Mirror, carved masks and foliage, fitted barometer and thermometer ; Stuart, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Heppelwhite Chairs ; Settees; Mirrors; Bookcases ; Bureaux ; 
Long-case, Bracket, and Mantel Clocks ; old English and Chinese Porcelain, comprising an 
important Flight, Barr & Barr Dinner Service, painted flowers with mauve borders, richly 
gilt; a Chamberlain Worcester Dinner Service, and other Worcester, Wedgwood and 
Mason’s-stone Dinner and Dessert Services ; rare specimens of old Chinese Famille-rose 
and Famille-vert Egg-shell and Nankin Vases ; Beakers, Dishes, Plates, Bowls, Cups, etc. ; 
Chelsea, Worcester, Derby, Dresden and other Continental Porcelain ; Paintings of the 
Dutch, Italian and English schools; Water-colour Drawings, Engravings, Etchings, old 
Caricatures and Prints in brilliant colours, including “The Truants” and “’The Romps,”’ 
after W. R. Bigg, by W. Ward; “The Vicar receiving his Tithe” and “Phe Gara 
returning from Duty,” after Singleton, by Burke; .a set of “Seasons,” by Bartolozzi ; 
“The Fairings” and “Setting out to the Fair,” after Wheatley; “The Thatcher” and 
“The Warrener,” after Morland ; ‘‘ The Mouse’s Petition” and “ Marion,” after Bunbury, 
by Bartolozzi ; a Silk Screen containing eleven sketches of buildings and figure subjects, by 
Guardi; a Library of General Literature ; old English Wardrobes, Chests, Mirrors ; Brass 
and Mahogany Bedsteads and Bedding ; Carpets, Silk Curtains, Rugs; a Grand Pianoforte 
by Kirkman, and an upright Pianoforte by Broadwood ; a large collection of stuffed Birds 
of plumage ; Copper Kitchen Utensils; Carriages, including Brougham, by Holland and 
Holland ; Station Brougham, by Lilley ; a Victoria, by Head & Sons; two Dog Carts, 
Saddlery, Harness, Horse Clothing, and outdoor effects ; Plants in pots ; miscellanea. 


MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


will SELL BY AUCTION, on the premises as above, on 


Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, May 18,19 & 20 


at 1 o'clock precisely each day. 


On view Saturday and Monday prior, from 10 to 5 o’clock, by Catalogue only, price 1/- each. 
Private view, by card only, on Friday, May 14th, from 10 to 5 o’clock. 
Soticirors: Messrs, HASTIES, 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had when ready (1/- each) of the Auctioneers, 20, Hanover Square, W. 


The Collection of Old Family Plate will be sold at Messrs. Knight, Frank &® Rutley’s Rooms, tn | 
Hanover Square, at an early date. | 
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DURING THE WAR. 


Suitable Concessions on Original Marked Prices. 


Everything in plain figures. Inquiry and inspection solicited. 


LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE, 


7, South Molton Street, W. 


(Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station, London.) 


Bow—l, 5, 24. CHELSEA—6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21. BrRIsToL—7, 14. 
PLymMouTH—12. WORCESTER—3, 4, 8, 17. DERBy—2, 20, 22, 23. 
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WITHOUT RESERVE. By order of the Proprietor, Captain A. Fairfax Muckley, ordered on Foreign Service. 


THE ENTIRE sSTOGK OF 


OLD ENC FURNITURE 


(together with the Freehold Premises 
and Goodwill) 


of the well-known business of 


‘Harper’s Galleries,” 


ASHFORD, KENT. 


The 
INTERESTING COLLECTION 


comprises :— 


Specimens of Stuart, Jacobean, 


Day Beds; a Billiard Table in 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepple- carved marqueterie frame, formerly 
white, and Sheraton Furniture, in- the property of Napoleon III; 


cluding an Adam Sideboard carved Long-case Chiming, Bracket, and 


with ram’s head and festoon orna- Mantel Clocks ; Porcelain, Bronzes, 
Carvings, Lacquer, Plate, Old Glass, 
Oak Panelling, Pictures, Old English 
Wardrobes, Bookcases, Cabinets ; 


a Chippendale Gilt Mirror, carved 


ment, with urns and pedestals ; an 
old German Carved Walnut Cabinet, 
containing early panels of Venetian 
glass, presented to Lord Napier and 


Ettrick ; an important Hepplewhite in birds and foliage; Bureaux, 


Chairs, Settees, Card Tables, 


Carpets, and miscellanea. 


Bookcase, carved with classic urns ; 


Old Oak Four-post Bedsteads and 


Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, © in conjunction with Mr. ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
will SELL BY AUCTION on 
pa Wednesday and Thursday, May 4th, 5th and 6th, 1915, 


at | o'clock precisely each day. 


Public view Saturday and Monday 
prior, by catalogues, price |/-*each. 
Private view by card only on 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
April 28th, 29th and 30th. 


Illustrated Catalogues, and particu- 

lars of the Freehold Properties and 

Goodwill of the Business (which will 

be offered prior to Lot 1), may be 
obtained of 


Messrs. CUNNINGTON, SON & ORFEUR, Solicitors, ALFRED J. BURROWS, F.S.L., 


Braintree, Essex ; Ashford, Kent ; 
or of KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 
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By direction of the Exors. of the late Hon. Robert Marsham-Townshend 


FROGNAL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Che Georgian Plate 


presented to the Hon. Miss Georgina 
Townshend by King George III. and 
Queen Charlotte 


GOLD SNUFF-BOXES 
AND BIJOUTERIE 


Old French & English 


furniture 
A Magnificent Louis XV. 


Marqueterie Commodewith 
Ormolu enrichments and 
other French Encoigneurs, 
Writing Tables & Cabinets, 
Jacobean, William & Mary, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale 
and Sheraton Furniture. 


will sell by Auction, on the 
premises, on 


Mon., June 7th 


and II following days 


Che Sydney 
Collection 


Dortraits and Paintings 
BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
GAINSBOROUGH, ROMNEY, VIGEE 
LE BRUN, LELY, KNELLER, HOLBEIN, 
BRONZINO, ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, 


and other Masters. 


Guropean and Chinese 


Porcelain 


On View 
June 3rd, 
Ath and Sth 


Private View by 
Card only on 
May 3Ist and 
June Ist and 2nd 


Catalogues of the separate sections may be had free of the Auctioneers, 


20, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Illustrated Catalogues, when ready. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. TROWER, STILL, 
PARKIN AND KEELING, 


5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Price 10/6 each. 


Che Library 


Includes an early 14th Century illuminated 
manuscript of exceptional interest, and 
having a number of beautiful contemporary 
drawings; a 15th Century Book of Hours, 
with illuminated drawings ; many hundreds 
of Tracts, Pamphlets, &c., on America 
and British Colonies for and against the 
War (including the wars with France, 
Spain, &c.); Tracts on the Slave Trade, 
Economics, Trade, &c.; the Atlantic 
Neptune, with 109 views of towns, cities, 
&c.; Holograph letters of Chatham, 
George III., and a mass of important auto- 
graphs; a very choice copy of Linschotten’s 
Voyage to the East and West Indies, 1598, 
from the library of James I., stamped with 
the King’s Arms; Hasted’s History of Kent, 
4 vols. folio; Archzeologia Cantiana; Buck's 
Views in Kent; a large collection of 
County Histories; Nuremberg Chronicle, 
1493: Harleian Society Publications, &c. 


Rare Mezzotint 
Dortrait Engravings 
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HARRODS Ltd., eine: sine 


Telegrams: Estate, ‘“‘Harrods, London.” 
Telephone No. 1 Western (85 Lines). 


Telephone No. 149 Byfleet. 


LocaL AGENTS FOR Mip. AND West KENT:—Messrs. GEERING G COLYER, ASHFORD and RYE. 


400 FEET HIGH. QUITE UNIQUE. 


PARKLIKE VIEWS. 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET. 


SURREY, near Bletchworth, Boxhill, and Dorking, in a delightfully rural district, over 400 feet high, and 40 minutes’ run from Town. 
FOR SALE, with Antique Furniture, 
AN UNCOMMONLY QUAINT OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
full of interesting features, including old oak beams, oak panelling and staircases, leaded windows, open fireplaces, and sixteenth and seventeenth 
century nailed oak doors. The accommodation comprises briefly :— 


2 RECEPTION Rooms. 
Company’s Water. 


LouncE HALL, 


7 BEDROOMS. 
Perfect order throughout. 


BATHROOM. KITCHEN. OFFICES. 


Garage with living rooms over. Small Farmery and two old-fashioned Cottages. 


THE DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


are a notable feature, and include: tennis and croquet lawns, water garden and rockery, sun-dial, yew hedges, 


flagged terrace, lily pond, 


herbaceous borders, &c., together with two orchards and three small meadows, the total area being about 5 Acres—Freehold. 


GOLF. HUNTING. 


SHOOTING. 


Recommended with every confidence by Harrods Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W.; and Byfleet, Surrey. 


ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


IMPORTANT SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


On TUESDAY, IIth MAY, I9I5, at the London Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, E.C., at 1.30 p.m. 
each day. 


EWLY arrived consignments from China of Antique 

N Chinese Porcelain of the Han, Tang, Sung, Yuan, 

Ming, Kang Shi, Yung Ching, Kienlung, Kia King 

and Tao Kwang periods; Kang Shi Blue and White, 

Ming coloured Jars and Vases, fine Kang Shi Famille- 
Verte Vases, Beakers, Bowls, Plates, etc. 

A large assortment of Blanc-de-Chine, Sang-de-boeuf, 
and other self-colour and glazed Vases, etc. Kienlung 
Porcelain Screens, Porcelain Birds, Figures, Animals, 
Snuff Bottles, etc., etc. 

Fine Crystal, Jade, and Agate Carvings, and Canton 
and Pekin Cloisonné Enamel, Antique Bronzes, a Kang 
Shi Coromandel Lacquer Screen, etc., etc. 


vee 
On WEDNESDAY, [2th MAY, I9I5, will be sold 
large new consignments of Japanese Modern Curios, 
including Fine Carved Ivory Figures (by Okawa and 
other artists), Tusks, Boxes, etc. Fine Art Metal Vases, 
Koros, Cabinets, Japanese Bronzes, Animals, Figures, 
Vases, etc. Satsuma, Imari, and other Porcelain. Inlaid 
Carved Wood Screens and Furniture. Also a quantity 
of Chinese and Japanese Embroideries. 


The goods will be on show at the Port of London Authority’s 
Warehouses, New Street, Bishopsgate, E.C., on and after May 6th, 
from 8 to 4 o’clock daily. 


CATALOGUES may be had of 
Messrs. EASTWOOD & HOLT, Dunster House, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
and also at the Warehouses. 
(50 years established in Auctions of Chinese Curios.) 
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By Instructions of Mr. A. L. Henty. 


WINCHESTER, HANTS. 


To Connoisseurs, Art Dealers, Collectors, & others 


—— Sale of —— 
Valuable Works of Art 


FINE COLLECTION OF ORNAMENTAL CHINA 

AND GLASS, QUANTITY OF OLD SILVER, UNIQUE 

ASSORTMENT OF SNUFF-BOXES AND CURIOS, 

SMALL STOCK OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PIC- 
TURES, MINIATURES, &c. 


Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON 
are instructed to sell the above by Auction on the 
Premises, 58, High St. (opposite the George Hotel), 
on Wednesday, May 5th, and two following days. 


Mr. A. L. Henty, who is well known as an Art 
Collector of many years’ standing, having transferred 
the Lease of his Premises for an entirely different 
business, is leaving Winchester, and has given instruc- 
tions as above for the disposal at short notice of his 
interesting and costly collection of Objets d’ Art. 


PRIVATE INSPECTION BY ARRANGEMENT, AND PUBLIC. 
VIEW ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY PREVIOUS TO SALE 
Catalogues may be obtained of the Auctioneers, Winchester. 
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Old English Silver. 


Queen Anne Monteith Bow! showing Loose Rim. Date 1712. Made by Thomas Folkingham, London. 


Erperts in Old English Silver Collections caretully Valued or Purchased 


ELKINGTON & Co. L® 


22, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


LONDON : BIRMINGHAM : LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER: GLASGOW : 
73, Cheapside, E.C. Newhall Street. 27-29, Lord Street. 50, King Street. 34, Buchanan Street. 


By Order of the Trustees of the Will of Edward Gaby, deceased. 


WESTBROOK HOUSE, VALUATIONS oF THE CONTENTS 


near CHIPPENHAM, Wilts. oF HOUSES For 
Acipeeeoe peenie INSURANCE PURPOSES 
The whole of the Contents of the Residence, ana en 
comprising a fire or urge ary occur, an now is the occasion 
to have the work carried out. Owing to the 
VALUABLE MODERN and present state of affairs, and to KEEP Site a 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, THEIR LARGE PERMANENT STAFF OF VALUERS, 


including 


The Oil Paintings, Grandfather Clock in fine Wi & S 

inlaid case, Old Glass, Pictures, fine Mahogany ampton ons 
Bookcase, four Hepplewhite Chairs, Louis XVI. 
Commode, Burr Walnut Tallboy, Old China and are prepared to undertake this work on 


Curios, Silver and Silver Plate, Specially Advantageous Ternie 
SMALL LIBRARY, 

Mahogany Wardrobes, and Four-post Bedsteads, 

etc., which Messrs. 


TILLEY, PARRY & CULVERWELL NOT RENDERING THEIR ACCOUNT, UNLESS 


REQUIRED, UNTIL PEACE IS DECLARED 


and to suit their clients’ convenience in the payment 


of the fees for same, 


have been favoured with instructions to 
Sell by Auction, on the premises, on 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19th, 1915. HAMPTON & SONS, “4£VERS AND 


AUCTIONEERS 


(Nearest Station :—Melksham, 3 miles.) 


3, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


On view as per Catalogues, which may be obtained of 
the Auctioneers, 14, Market Place, Chippenham, Wilts. 


The Connoisseur 


Fine Collection of 
So Ce eeee grace A R O G E R S Nantgarw and Swansea. 


pieces. 


Specialist in Rare Old Bristol Porcelain. Pottery and Glass 


Plaques in White Biscuit of the Bessborough 
Coat of Arms and the Arms of France, etc. 


Pair Scale Blue Worcester Fruit Dishes, superbly decorated 
with flowers and exotic birds. Square mark, 


Rare dated and other pieces of Bristol Delft. 
Also fine marked Specimens by R. Wood. 


A superb Chelsea Dish of the finest quality and decoration. 


ENGLISH, WATERFORD and OTHER GLASS. Gold Anchor mark. 
Licensed Valuer. Fire Loss Assessor. 


5, MUSEUM AVENUE, PARK STREET, BRISTOL 


Established 1883. 


Telephone No. 540, Putney. 


Specialists in Repairing & Restoring 
ANTIQUE CHINA, BRONZES, IVORIES, 
MARBLE, SILVER, PEWTER, &c. 


Art in Table Napery 


WILSONS have 


always specialised in 
the quality and design 
of their Table Linen 
—hand woven, with 
their Trade Mark, 
“Heirloom,” woven 
into each piece, and 
designed by Cav. W. 
Crane, L. F. Day, 
PR. Anning Bell, and 
Dr. Dresser, &c. 

This is“ Bold Scroll,” 


isong7 Bong § b Br, Prev 
FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


labs a Large Collection of 
OLD ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. 


New Oxford Street ov. Gee mer 


and the British Museum) 


Having a large assortment of China Hands, Heads, 
Limbs, Flowers, Vase Handles, Candle Nozzles, &c., 
we are able to replace missing parts. 


NEVILLE HALL & Co., 


ACKMAR STUDIOS, 
Parson’s Green : London, S.W. 


POWELL & POWELL L™. 


18 OLD BOND STREET 


BATH | 
THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


Every Visitor to 


GLOUCESTER 


should call at 


The Old Curiosity Shop 


NORTHGATE STREET 


Immense Stock to select from 


LEA & Co. 


Proprietors | 


HEPPLEWHITE 
TELEPHONE 267 ARM-CHAIR 


A Large Variety of Antique Chairs in stock 
May, 1915.—No. clxv. XVI 
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sQ 

iN H R RO D S invite inspection of their collection of Antique Silver 

()) / \ and Old Sheffield Plate displayed in the Silver Salon 
A few-'examples of-‘inexpensive pieces- are- illustrated, and 
full particulars: with prices may be obtained! upon-:request 


P.S. 20/16. Antique P.S. 28/12. One of 
Silver Tea Tray, : meer a pair of Antique 
173 ins. long, Geo ; ! Silver Chamber 
IV. 1823, by Wm. Candlesticks ‘with 
Stevenson of Lon- Old Sheffield 
don Snuffers, Geo. IV. 

P.S.18/12 Antiq e 1826, by Paul Storr 
Silver Water Jug, 


I P.S. GA1/22. An 
height 8 incies, Antique Silver 
Geo. IV. 1825, by Christening Mug, 
Richard Sibley of plain, Geo. III. 
London 1771, “by Thos. 
ft) P-S: 58/11. A priv of Wynne 
Old Irish Candle- P.S. 6A1/23. An 
PX sticks, height 6} Antique Silver 
iby] ins. Geo. I. Mustard Pot, plain 
P.S. 6A1/I18. An 


oval, Geo. III. 
Antique SilverTea- 1788, by Hester 
pot, Geo. III. 18i7, 


Bateman 
by William Bate- P.S. 6A1/46. An 
man 


Antique _— Silver 
P.S. 6A1/15. An Salver, 5} inches, 
Antique Silver 


plain, Geo. II. 1732 
Sugar Basket with P.S. 63/8. A set of 
Sifter to match, 6 Antique Silver 
Geo. III. 1768, by 


Tea Spoons in 
Thomas Foster case, plain,Geo. II, 


P.S. 6A1/8. A pair of Antique Silver Salt Cellars by Chas. Chesterman, with 
blue linings, engraved, Geo. II]. 1799 


Plate. RICHARD BURBIDGE, Managing Director 


b LTD., LONDON, S.W., Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and 
NY HARRODS Electroplaters, Dealers in Antique Silver and Old Sheffield 
Ne 
Y 


sq 


nN 


= 
CCC 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 288-72 
"‘Kleinbergé, Paris” 
“*Sperberge, New York”’ Established 1848 


F. KLEINBERGER 
PARIS, 
9 rue de |’Echelle 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 


709, Fifth Avenue 


First-class 
Old Paintings 


Speciality: 


of quality 
Newest 1915 designs 
hit LotR eel os 
AXMINSTERS 
WEHEROIN. RLEE 
and ORIENTAL 


LINOLEUMS : AND 
iO) Kekee CIR? ETS 


arvey Nicho J 


Kni ght sbridge,London,s: Ww RCoLtd 


Dutch and Flemish Schools 3: 3: :: 
High-class Primitives of all Schools 
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of Kensington 


Next to the genuine Antique is a true copy. 


The illustration depictsafine Reproduction 
of a Queen Anne Seaweed Marqueterie 
Bureau, finished with that old feeling 
which makes it almost impossible to detect 
from an original. Size 3! wide, 1'9" deep, 


3! 4" high. ‘ 
BoesialePree £14 . 10 e 0 


John Barker & 


WANTED— DRAWINGS 


OF 
Old English Mansions (exteriors and interiors) and 
Gardens, by }. NASH, G. CATTERMOLE, and 
others, made about 1850; also Old Books, English 
and French, relating to Ornament and Decoration 
(published during 17th and 18th centuries). Offers 
are desired by Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 
94, High Holborn, London, (Established 1843.) 


TOM BROWN & LAUDER 


ANTIQUE 
AND 


FINE ART 


oO 


16/17, Charing Gross Mansions, GLASGOW 


May, 1915.—No. clxv. 


WAREROOMS 


: Antique & Modern Furniture : Kensington W 


ENGRAVINGS after J.M.W.TURNER,R.A. 


Engravings in line and mezzotint, mostly in prcof state, 
including plates from the ‘“‘ England and Wales,” ‘‘ Southern 
Coast,’’ ‘‘ Rivers of England,’’ and many others. 


Plates from Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ 
Coloured Plates after Turner and others. 


Some scarce items by John Ruskin, comprising proof 
engravings, etchings, books, and a few drawings. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION TO 


W™: WARD, 2 Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey 


FOLKARD & SON 


355, OXFORD STREET 


(10 doors west of Bond St., W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1814 


Old English Furniture in Original 
Condition, Silver, Sheffield Plate, 
Needlework, Pictures, China, 
Curios, Clocks, Jewellery 


Valuations for Insurance, Probate, 


A fine Old Satinwood Side Table. Division or Purchase 
Old English Bracket Clock. 
A pair of Early Empire Candlesticks. 
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the Highlands should Visit 


Messrs. A. FRASER & CO.’S Extensive Warehouse and Stores 


UNION STREET, INVERNESS (Near the Railway Station) 


Well known to Connoisseurs and Collectors all over the World for the Magnificent Collection always on view (admitted to be one of the largest in the 
Country) of ANTIQUE FURNITURE, OLD PRINTS, PAINTINGS, HIGHLAND CURIOS, OLD SILVER, CHINA AND BRASSWARE 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 3 A Sight Worth Seeing 


‘* Recently our representative paid a visit to Messrs. A. FRASER & Co.'s 
Antique Stores and Galleries, which are better known to Connoisseurs 
and collectors as ‘the Old Curiosity Shop of the Highlands,’ and which 
have developed to such an enormous extent that their premises are a, 
veritable museum of Antiquities and Works of Art, attracting many home 
and colonial visitors. Probably there is nothing in Scotland to equal the 
display of Antique Furniture, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, very rare 
specimens of Old Worcester, Chelsea, Crown Derby, and other China, 
as well as Crystal Glass, Old Brassware, etc.’’ 


Extract from Inverness Courier, August 30th, 1912. 


THE CHARM OF THE ANTIQUE 4 4#& 


“Visitors to the Highlands who are interested in Curios and Antiques 
of all descriptions should not fail to see the extensive Showrooms of 
Messrs. A. FRASER & Co., who have in their Antique Galleries at Union 
Street, Inverness, one of the largest and most valuable collections in 
the country. In addition to this most fascinating side of their business, 
Messrs. Fraser have extensive departments devoted to complete House 
Furnishing, and for the outfitting of Shooting Lodges they have gained 
for themselves a very enviable reputation,” 


Extract from Scots Pictorial, September, 1912. 


Manufacturers of High-Class Modern Furniture 


A. FRASER & CO.. INVERNESS 


Showrooms—UNION STREET 
Works and Depository Stores—-DEMPSTER GARDENS and MILLBURN 
Auction Salerooms—BARON TAYLOR’S STREET 


FINE OLD ENGLISH SHERATON BUREAU CABINET 
Picked up with other Articles at Bruges prior to outbreak of War. ALL FOR SALE Telephone 74 Telegrams—* Upholsterers, Inverness.” 


MACFARLANE«SMITH . 
SALE of ANTIQUES paras nnGquenpeniene! 


48, Castle Street, CARLISLE 


aS 


AND ALSO AT 
186 and 188, West Regent Street, and 
118, Main Street, Blythswood Square, 
GLASGOW 


Telegrams: ‘‘Redecorate, Glasgow.”’ 


QUEEN ANNE SIDE TABLE. 
2 ft. 4in, wide, 1 ft.7 in deep, 2 ft. 4} in. high. 
Figured Walnut, fitted with three drawers, £5 18 0 


The COLLECTION of A. QUANTRELL, Late of 
DEAN STREET, W., having been secured on very 
favourable terms, will be disposed of at very LOW 
PRICES, and offers A Unique Opportunity to 
collectors and others to obtain BARGAINS. 


Gi) 
Catalogues and Full Particulars from 


GODFREY GILES & CoO. 
18, Old Cavendish St., LONDON, W. 


Antique Walnut 
Chairs, one arm 


and five single. Antique Walnut Mirror. 


Glass 1 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. 
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FRENCH POUR 
LES FRANCAIS 


after the immortal Henry 

Elwes, the famous 18th 
century toper, have been made 
as a compliment to the heroes 
of the Great War, 


See re ee Car- 

toons by “F.C they 

represent a series of four 
jugs —Lord Kitchener, Sir John 
French, General Joffre, Sir 
John Jellicoe. | 


THE KITCHENER JUG, 

of which only 250 were 

made, is almost entirely 
subscribed for. 


THE FRENCH JUG, 
which is illustrated here, 
is now ready. 


q TOBY JUGS, so called 


THE TWO REMAINING 

JUGS are in course of 

TOBY JUG of modelling, and_ subscrip- 

SIR JOHN FRENCH tions for them, as well as for the 
2 renc ug, are now invited. 
Designed by F hj d 


Sir F. Carruthers Gould (F.C.G.) ONLY 350 of each of these 


Limited to 350. will be made. Price TWO 
TWO GUINEAS EACH. GUINEAS EACH. 


SOANE & SMITH, Ltd. 


Specialists in China and Glass 


462 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Volume XLI of 


The Connoisseur 


This Volume, containing 


the Numbers tt 


JAN. to APRIL, 1915 


NOW ON SALE 
8/- net. 


Price 


THE COST OF THE 4P VOEUMES 
TO DATE, IN Ne. 1 BINDINGTTS 
£17 12 6 34 at 7/6 


4 at 10/6 1 at 16/6 and 2 at 19/6 


NTIQUE FPURNET URE for: the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from James W. Partrince, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


THE CITY OF CHURCHES—BRISTOL 


Superb stock of fine Antiques, 
and any article REPRODUCED from the original 


examples at cost of modern manufacture only. 


WOOD G HEMMONS 


Established in the Georgian age. 


E. A. JOHNSON 


— ANTIQUES — 
49 MUSEUM STREET, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 
Telephone No. Gerrard 8934 
—-VALUATIONS— 


ANTIQUE PEWTER. 


We specialise in Old Pewter, and invite Collectors 
to write us for Photographs and eee List 
of pieces in stock, issued periodically. 


H. & A. KIMBELL, 


182, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


I am still open to purchase 


Specimen Pieces of early 


CHINESE PORCELAIN 


(Provincial Trade invited) 


OLD OAK IN LAKELAND—2he home of Ruskin and of the Poets 


Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth 


FOR SALE—Fine Old Jacobean Cabinets, Chests, 
Tables, Chairs, Settles, Dressers, Wardrobes, &c. 


W.H. MAWSON, 13 & 15 Lake Rd., Keswick, Cumberland 
May, 1915.—No. clxv. 


ANTIQUES IN GLASGOW 
E FOUNTAINE BRODIE has several Showrooms in which is 
D z displayed an interesting collection of 
Antique Furniture, China, Brass, Pewter, 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, G Lace. 


286 G 288, Renfrew Street, Charing Cross. 
Branch for Decoration ;— 254, Woodlands Road. 
LONDON BRANCH: FOREIGN AGENCY: 


‘*The Neuk,” 26, Portugal Street, Calle Libertad 1249, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, w.c, Buenos Aires, The Argentine. 


RADY & SONS 


Established over 50 years. 
Telephone 3929. 


8, UPPER LIFFEY STREET, DUBLIN 
KATE FRESCO, _ 68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The finest collection in London of Blue and White and Coloured OLD 
DELFT TILES. Also a large quantity of Old Oak Panelling. Fine 
Old Nankin Porcelain, English Pottery, Worcester, Delft Ware, Glass, 
Brassware, &c., &c. Special: Fine Collection of Old Glass. Enquiries. 


G. GUERIN DEALER AND BUYER OF Genuine 


Old Prints in Colours, Engravings, 
Etchings, Old Japanese Prints, Illustrated Books, Oil Paintings, 
Water Colours, Drawings, French and English Miniatures, Rare 
Stamps, Old Chinese Porcelain, and all Curios. 


Fine pieces of Eighteenth Century 
English and Irish Furniture of 
unquestionable authenticity. 


SHOWROOMS OPEN 1 TO 5 P.M., MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY. 


18, REDCLIFFE RD., KENSINGTON, S.W. 


GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ALL PARTS. 
I wish to buy Paintings by the 


PICTURES WANTED following Artists :— 


T. L. AGASSE, C. GESSNER, F. BUCHSER (also initialled F.B.), 


F, WINTERHALTER, H. FUSELY, R.A. G. SEGANTINI, and | 


other paintings by Continental Artists of the 19th century. 
Kindly address detailed offers to :— 
Monsieur BOLLAG, Utoschloss, ZURICH, Switzerland 
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ANTIQUES in SOUTH WALES 


Che Celbeck Galleries 


Baker’s Row, 
make a Speciality of CARDIFF, 


Nantgarw & Swansea Porcelain, 
also 
Pottery, 


of which they have one of the largest 
selections to choose from, 


Hntique English and Welsh furniture. 


GENUINE EXAMPLES OF THE 
OLD DUTCH AND ENGLISH PAINTERS. 


Full particulars on application to the Manager, 
W. INCE-SMILES. 


d 3 JOHN HATSELL, Ese., <— N.B.—This interesting portrait is for sale 
HIEF CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1768-1797. e ; 

, at quite modera rice. 
By J. NORTHCOTE, R.A. Size of canvas, 63 in. by 96 in. 4 toe . 


W. J. M°COY & SONS, LTD. Bes UD Gy Our Specialities are : 


BELFAST > /° EE w79ha OLD ENGLISH PorRcELAIN, 
: . My ORE Suse, SILVER AND 
Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, &c. 4 we jiniths & Silvers SHEFFIELD PLATE, 


lace Place:astie BA ) Op SEVRES PORCELAIN, 


Genuine Examples always on hand. 


OLD ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 


STAMPS Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 

from 1d. to £50 each. Sets, 6d. to £14. Packets, 2s, , ; 

to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, 71, Fleet St., London, E.C. —TO COLLECTORS—A Cabinet of beautiful 
eae 5 LA) : FOR SALE figured mahogany, with carved and original 

gilt cornice, base, and door. A unique and very early Chippendale 

piece, in its untouched condition and faded colour. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, Telephone 514 Barnet 
Manchester Sq., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). ALBERT GOLD, Antique dealer, 175 High St., Barnet 


WANTED,.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


GORKHA and SIKH WEAPONS, genuine old specimens, 
for sale, cheap. Fine decoration.—77, Brixton Hill, London. 


Ruskin Pottery *.7eeciei 
Originator, W. HOWSON EAS LOR, nang oe A. SPARKS & CO. 


Expert Restorers of Valuable China. Missing 
pieces replaced in Porcelain, Pottery, China, etc., 
and colours and glazes matched to defy detection 


BAXTER OIL PRINTS. Fine collection always in stock. 
Set of six Chippendale Mahogany lLadder-back 


Chairs (singles), fine original condition, £30. 13, PEMBRIDGE ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
PICKARD : 12 Guildford Street : LEEDS China Figures Wanted—condition immaterial 

D BOOKCASES, TABLES, CHAIRS, LOT MAGNIFICENT GILT CARVINGS, interior Mansion, early 

UNRESTORED WARDROBES, MIRRORS, &c. Empire period fine Gilt Mantelpieces and Mirrors, etc. Also interior 

ANTIQUES # # Genuine Antiques of all kinds of a Shropshire Church: The fine Carvings, Seats, pane ie ane 

St., MAIDSTONE Altar Table, and two fine 12-ft. Stained Glass Windows. Photographs. 

ERA TENG IES ES ah oie eel ta GOUGH, 61, Abbcy Foregatp SHREWSBURY 


— Trade Supplied —— 
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CAMEO CORNER 
faces High Holborn at the Front, and the British 


Museum to the Left—one cannot miss it. Whether yen pee 
Castle ov a (lat 


‘OXFORD’ 


Sectional Bookcase 


will be found the most satisfactory \ 
solution of the book-housing prob- 


Cameo Corner 
has the largest collec- 
tion of Genuine Old 
Cameos, Watch-cocks 
and Mystery Rings. 


Collections or single 
specimens bought, 
sold, or exchanged. 


lem. An elegant piece of furniture 


in itself, it has no unsightly metal 
bands, rollers or felt strips, and is 
the only sectional bookcase which 
1 does not givean Office’ appearance 


Please write for 
selection on approval, 
and a beautifully illus- 


trated Booklet on to a room. No deal or common 
“Cameos and Inspiration Jewellery ’’ (price 1/-) will be sent free, on : wood is ised in any part of it. 
mention of THE CONNOISSEUR. Write for booklet, post ire from the 
ventor. msi 
EDWARD GOOD, Cameo Corner # # ws ae slogan WILLIAM. BAKER & Co., 
1, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON Spd pieces Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


ibe Ss aly of Established over 100 years. 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Profusely Illustrated om Issued by The Connoisseur 


MATTHEW WILLIAM PETERS, R.A. 


By LADY VICTORIA MANNERS — - i Cloth only, 10/6 net. 
HISTORY OF THE SPUR- 

By C. pp LACY LACY”” - ree ih 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R. A. 

By JAMES GREIG_ - - Cloth, 7/6, Paper, 5/= net. 
GEORGE MORLAND 

By J.T. HERBERT BAILY. >- - = = = Cloth, 7/6, Paper, 5/omae 
FRANCESCO BARTOLOZzI 

By-d. a HERBERT BAILY z > - Cloth, 7/6, eee 4/= net.) 
FRANCOIS BOUCHER ~~ 

By HALDANE MACFALL - - . - . - Cloth, 7/6, Paper, 5/s net. 
FRANCIS WH EATLEY, R. A. marr erin 

By WILLIAM ROBERTS - - + Cloth, 7/6, Paper, 5/eoaae 
JAMES WARD, R.A. 

By C. REGLD. GRUNDY - - - - - - Cloth, 7/6, Paper, 5/= net 


JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Luirr. D. - - - : - : - Paper, 5/= net 


From all Booksellers or Newsagents: or, if 4d. is enclosed for Postage, from the Publishers 


| 


THE CONNOISSEUR, Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39 Maddox Street, London, Wi 
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HALL’S 
Distemper 
is far and away the 
best material for use on 
Stucco, and half-timbered 
work, the easiest to apply, 
the one that keeps cleanest, and 
the most permanent. 


Tall’s Distemper * 


sets hard as cement, withstands heat, frost, 
and rain, and keeps clean. 


: Use it on plaster work brickwork, cement work, woodwork, and 
1lron—anywhere and everywhere, but be careful to use outside quality i 
for outside work. Colours No’s, 1, 2, 6, 17, 31, are widely used, each “ 
withstands lime and new walls. 


SISSONS BROTHERS & €O), LIMITED, HUEL, 
London Office—rg98, Borough High Street, S.E. 

[307 Liverpool—21, Cheapside. Reading—6, Gun Street. Glasgow—105 & 113, Bath Street. 

Manchester—Sandywell Works, Greengate. 


6. & [2 ee ee 


INDEX & TITLE PAGE a 
TO VOLUME 41 By Sere as ae es oe 


eee ee ee 


THE CONNOISSEUR POLISHED FLOORS. 
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LITCHFIELD & Co. tis ont 


FOUR FINE OLD PANELLED ROOMS ON VIEW; ALSO OLD 
ENGLISH MARBLE MANTELS, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &c. 


8 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 5 in, high, has the original old richly 
slips, surmounted by a very beautiful overmantel with picture panel. | 
the remainder being in plaster, except the carved frieze moulding, 


inthian pilasters and swan-neck pediment is carved, and the door is a very fine | 
, frieze rail, and surbase rail are all carved. The room | 


GEORGIAN PANELLED ROOM, measuring 20 ft. 9 in. by 1 
carved wood mantelpiece with black and gold marble 
The Entablature over the mantel is in carved wood ; 
which is intact. The Doorway with its Cor 
specimen of Spanish Mahogany with veneered panels. The skirting 
could be adapted to suit a room of different dimensions. 


ITCHFIELD & Co’s Decorative and Antique 
alleries : 3 Bruton St., Bond St., LONDON, W. 
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The History of the Glove 


THE earliest mention of the glove is in the 
Jid Testament, a Chaldean translation of the Book 
f Ruth (in which the word “ shoe’ 
‘glove 


is rendered 
”) furnishing a reference to the prophet who 
leclared that he would ‘‘cast his shoe o’er Edom.” 
\ecredited prophets, however, were not the only 
yersons to wear these ancient articles of apparel, for, 
cording to the Jewish Talmud, the ordinary Chal- 


leans first sported “the clothing of the hand” 


east a thousand years before the commencement of 


he Christian era. This, at all events, is the opinion 
Mf the learned Casaubon, whose searching enquiries 
ave been conducted with a thoroughness which is 
most without a parallel. Nearly a century after 


he Book of Ruth was written, Homer tells how he 


oe, 


es 
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By George Cecil 


found Laertes, the agriculturist, wearing gloves when 
working in the garden in order that the thorns might 
not pierce his tender skin, while those used by Eryx 
were composed of seven folds of the thickest bull’s 
hide, sewn and stiffened with knots of lead and iron, 


Virgil describing them as follows :— 


** Obstupuere animé: tantorumingentia seplem, 


Terga boum plumbo inserto, ferrogue rigebant.” 


Zenophon (who had the courage of his dislikes) 
declared that ‘‘the ancient Persians were effeminate ” 
because they gloried in their gloves. Varro, a con- 
temporary of ies also has a word to say on the 
subject, having placed it on record that the fingers 


which pluck the olive should not be gloved, and 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY STEEL 
THE PROPERTY OF 


No. J.—PpaAIR OF 


BL. XLIJ.—No. 165.—A 


GAUNTLETS, 
MR. 


5 
o 


ITALIAN 


DAMASCENED WITH GOLD 
CURRIE 


DAVID M. 
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No. II.—PpaIR OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY STEEL GAUNTLETS, DAMASCENED WITH GOLD AND SILVER 


Pliny the younger narrates that his father’s secretary 
wore gloves for the pre-eminently commendable 
purpose of keeping his fingers warm. The philoso- 
pher Musonious, going to extremes, regarded them 
as having a most corrupting influence, for in the early 
days of Christianity he wrote: ‘‘It is shameful that 
persons in perfect health should clothe their hands 

with soft and hairy coverings.” Nor must 
mention of Athenzeus’s contribution to ancient fiction 
be omitted. The accomplished raconteur speaks of 
a certain horrid glutton who “always came to table 
with gloves on his hands, that he might be able to 
handle and eat the meat while hot, and devour more 
than the rest of the company.” Athenzeus does not 
inform posterity with what substance his friend’s 
throat was lined, or if the greedy person was merely 
a human salamander. 

Although in England gloves practically “‘came over 
with the Conqueror,” it was not until the Middle Ages 
that they were in general use—when, in addition to 
serving their purpose, they also figured as symbols. 
The affronted knight’s gauntlet, for instance, was 
synonymous with his unstained honour, the “‘ mailéd 
fist” consisting of a gauntlet which was adroitly 
fashioned so that each finger had almost as much 
freedom as if the hand was bare. Later, when ladies 
took to wearing gloves, “squires of dames” and other 
armoured gallants displayed the embroidered fal-lals 


SPANISH 


in their helmets. And woe betide the knight w 
had the misfortune to be beaten in the conflict, | 
still greater calamity, to lose the gage d’amour, f 
in addition to forfeiting his lady’s favour, he © 
variably incurred the odium of the other knigh 
who, looking upon defeat as tantamount to disgra 
presumably expected both sides to win. There we 
however, worse things than losing the treasured kee 
sake. Highly placed misdemeanants, for examp 
were divested of their gloves when deprived of th 
office, the former being roughly removed by t 
rude hands of a jeering varlet specially retained 
the purpose. An instance is furnished by the E; 
of Carlisle, a catif who, in the reign of Edward 
held a traitorous correspondence with the “oe 
Scots, and was (very properly) sentenced to ha 
his weazand slit. Before mounting the straw-stre| 
scaffold the disloyal scribe had a fine pair of zi 
dragged off and trampled in the dust. 

the person about to be ungloved, instead of bow) 
meekly to the frightful indignity, removing his gloy 
cast them into the crowd with the loudly expres: 
wish that whoever caught them would avenge 
deed of dishonour. As a rule, however, the « 
graced evil-doer submitted his hands to the unsy 
pathetic valet, or his neck to the executioner, with’ 
a murmur. It may be noted that the ceremony 
degradation did not always include the a 


Someti 


The ffistory of the Glove 


mud process, the gloves often 
ng transferred direct from the 
irer’s white hands to the de- 
Jiler’s breeches - pocket. 
longst others the murdered 
arles I. was allowed the privi- 
e of presenting his execution 
ves to a weeping gentleman 
© attended him. 

\ typical pair of sixteenth- 
tury steel gauntlets is repro- 
sed in No. i., and another in 
. 1., the former, which are the 
yperty of Mr. David M. Currie, 
ng of Italian workmanship, 
mascened with gold, while the 
f of each is embossed with 
figure of a warrior, long 
ord and shield in hand, stand- 
between two bound captives 
1 trophies of arms. The other 
t, which are damascened with 
itary trophies, wreaths in 
d, palm branches, foliage, 
1 knots in gold and silver, 
1 lined with crimson silk em- 
jidered with gold and silver 
ead, are Spanish. 

Gloves have also played their 
t at the coronations of our 
gs and queens, while up till 
21, when George IV. was 
wned, it was customary for 
sovereign’s champion to ap- 
ir upon the scene, mounted 
1 fully armed, and to throw 
wn his glove, thus challenging 
- bold person who chose to dispute the accession. 
the coronation of George II. the ceremony 
s marked by an unusual incident, for a dark 
unger took up the challenge, and, announcing 
aself as the champion of the loose - living Pre- 
der, questioned the right of the House of Hanover 
the throne. The result of the rash intruder’s inter- 
sence is not mentioned in history. Judges, too, 
e an impetus to the glove trade of former days, 
though their use was not permitted in court, 
yuld the assize conclude without the death penalty 
ng ordered, the sheriffs were expected to pre- 
t the humane cadi with a pair of gloves. When 
freys—most brutal of all brutes, and, according to 
arles II., having “more impudence than ten carted 
et-walkers ”—dispensed injustice, gifts of this de- 
ption were scarce ; but in the reign of Henry VIII. 


No. III.—LINEN GLOVE 


they changed hands frequently. 
Sir Thomas More, it is said; 
received a pair from a Mrs. 
Croaker, in token of her grati- 
tude at winning a case which the 
learned Lord Chancellor had 
decided in the lady’s favour. 
“Tt would be against good man- 
ners,” quoth the legal luminary, 
“to forsake a gentlewoman’s 
gift, and I accept the gloves; 
their “ning you will be pleased 
otherwise to bestow.” The 
“lining” consisted of forty angels 
—a substantial sum in those 
days. Gloves also played their 
part at royal funerals, a writer of 
the twelfth century chronicling 
the fact that Henry II. was buried 
in a pair; and upon the tombs 
of King John and Edward I. 
being opened, gloves were found 
upon the hands. 

Formerly, when the ministra- 
tions of the Church were carried 
out with great pomp and cere- 
mony, the pontifical glove was 
included in the episcopal in- 
signia. Indeed, the abbots who 
flourished at the time of the 
Council of Poitiers took their 
dignity so seriously that they 
commandeered the gloves to 
which only highly placed clerics 
were entitled —a breach of de- 
corum which was visited with 
dire chastening. It may be noted 
that the regulations laid down by the Council of Aix, 
a body of ecclesiastics holding sway in the ninth 
century, were exceedingly strict; the august body 
ordained that the gloves worn by monks should be 
of sheep-skin, and quite plain, while those intended 
for the use of the higher grades might be decorated 
in accordance with the rank of the pious wearer. 
A propos the clerical glove, it is stated by Surius that 
when St. Gudula, the patroness of Brussels, took off 
her shoes, thinking to pray with greater fervour, the 
priest who conducted the service, being moved to 
compassion, placed his gloves of office between the 
sainted woman’s feet and the cold, hard stone floor. 
Greatly affronted at the delicate attention, the indig- 
nant devotee contemptuously tossed them ceiling high, 
upon which they miraculously remained suspended 
in the air for one hour. 
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No. IV.—EMBROIDERED 


It was not until the thirteenth century that ladies 
took kindly to wearing gloves as part and parcel of 
their scheme of adornment, though for some four 
hundred years previous to this period the fingerless 
variety had a certain vogue. Upon the introduc- 
tion of the fingered kind, linen — oddly enough — 
was the chosen material, the gloves reaching to the 
elbow, thus foreshadowing the present fashion. Not 
till Queen Elizabeth’s time, however, did the ex- 
travagantly embroidered and richly gemmed variety 
capture woman’s fleeting fancy. Perfumed gloves 
also were then in great demand, history having it that 


when the dressy sovereign visited Cambridge a local 


MITTENS 


6 


ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


dignitary offered her “a paire of gloves, perfum 
and garnished with embroiderie and goldsmith 
wourke, price 60s.” Not to be outdone by a m 
Cambridge citizen, Edward de Vere, seventeenth F 
of Oxford, also rose gallantly to the occasion, for ut 
the Royal lover of finery making it known that 

broidered gloves found favour in her august sig 
the tactful peer presented the vain queen withi 
beautiful a pair that she caused herself to be pain 
in them. Indeed, Elizabeth’s infatuation for gl« 
almost amounted to a passion. Mercenary in of 
respects, she would expend vast sums in gratify 
her fastidious taste, frequently wearing them w 


The Flistory of the Glove 


No. 


V.—EMBROIDERED GLOVES 


forming upon the virginelle, or virginal, as the 
‘She; 
vever, put them off,” we are told by a humorous 
tributor to the Court Journal of 1830, “when she 
hed to display her art to excess, as was the case 
sn she took care that the Scotch Ambassador 


int musical instrument is better known. 


uld overhear her, and whom she afterwards asked 
is mistress, Mary Stuart, could play or sing as 
1.” These scented gew-gaws, by the way, were 
t in special boxes; and a female official, subordi- 
e to the mistress of the robes, and known as “‘the 
tress of the sweet coffers,” had charge of the 
riferous fal-lals. An example of the linen glove 
vhich reference has been made is shown in No. 111., 
se illustrated in Nos. iv. and vy. being of the Eliza- 
aan period. Judging from the size of the linen 


ELIZABETHAN 


PERIOD 


specimen, it must have been worn by a woman with 
abnormally large fingers. The linen is hand-made, 
and is cut on the cross, while the stitching is very 
fine and somewhat curious. No. iv. represents one 
of a pair of mittens, the material being crimson velvet, 
embroidered with gold and silver thread and silk, 
while the cuff—of white satin—is equally decorative. 
These mittens were given by Queen Elizabeth to her 
maid of honour, Margaret Edgcumb, wife of Sir 
Edward Denny, Knight Banneret. The gloves repro- 
duced in No. v. are of light brown leather, with deep 
gauntlets of white silk embroidered with coloured 
silks, silver-gilt, silver thread, strips and spangles, and 
edged with silver-gilt lace. 
late sixteenth-century embroidered glove (the pro- 


Interesting, too, is the 


perty of Herr Spitzer) to be seen in No. vi., while 


No. VI.—LATE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY EMBROIDERED GLOVE 
SPITZER COLLECTION 
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those illustrated in Nos. vii. and vill. are early seven- 
teenth-century examples, one being of buff and the 
The buff pair has the cuff 


other of white leather. 


added, are the property of—or have been lent to— 
the South Kensington Museum. 
It should be noted that at this time perfume 


No. [X.—EMBROIDERED GLOVES GIVEN BY JAMES I. TQ SIR EDWARD DENNY 


embroidered with silver - gilt and silver thread on 
crimson silk, and in the white leather pair the simple 
and effective pattern is worked in silver-gilt and silver 
thread, red and blue silks, and spangles.- All of the 
above are English, a distinction which may also be 
claimed for those reproduced in Nos. ix. and x., the 
former being one of a pair given by James I. to Sir 
Edward Denny, a descendant of the before-mentioned 
knight. It is of leather embroidered with gold and 
silver thread, having a cuff decorated with gold and 
silver lace on a crimson silk ground and fringed in 
the customary manner. The gift was made when Sir 
Edward (who afterwards became Earl of Norwich) 
acted as sheriff of Hertfordshire and received the 
king on his arrival from Scotland. The leather glove 
shown in No. x. is mid-seventeenth century, and is 
embroidered with silver-gilt and silver thread and 


coloured silks. Several of these specimens, it may be 


IO 


gloves were frequently presented by the various bu 
sars of Oxford University to distinguished visitor 
In the bursar’s book of 1556, for instance, ion 
seen the entry, ‘‘Pro fumigatis chirothecics.” 

A number of historic gloves are—happily—p 
served, amongst them being a fairly ieee 
example worn by Mary, Queen of Scots, and na 
reposing under a glass case at the Ashmole: 
Museum. A white leather one, which belonged | 
Queen Elizabeth, is. to be seen in the Bodlei, 
Library ; it has an elaborate design in gold three 
an edging of yellow fringe, and a lining of drab si, 
while the dimensions are so generous that they pd 
tively put to shame the servile flattery of time-servil 
courtiers—who never lost an opportunity of praisii 
the alleged lilliputian proportions of the Royal han 
Amongst the Ashmolean Museum treasures menti 
may also be made of the Henry VIII. hawking el 


GEORGIANA DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


n the collection of Earl Spencer, K.G., at Althorp 


a. ‘| 
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Lhe Flistory of the Glove 


‘om the shape of which it is evident that the sports- 
lan-monarch possessed short and dumpty digits, and 
f the pair worn by Shakespeare and presented to 
rurrick by the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford- 
n-Avon. These gloves are in the possession of Miss 
‘rances Benson. It should be pointed out that with 
he advent of the Georges the decorative glove with 
he long wrist, beloved by Queen Anne and her court, 
egan to lose favour; and when the Prince Regent 
pent sleepless nights and long days in a fruitless en- 


leayour to cut out poor Beau Brummel as an arbiter 


lesantiarum, the evolution had reached a point which 
liffers little from the present fashion. Indeed, the 
loves used by George IV. and “ Perdita” bore a close 


esemblance to the variety which is in vogue to-day. 


There are many ancient customs connected with 
the history of the glove. 
sat on the table might be kissed, or pay forfeit with 
a pair of gloves; and a commoner who dared enter 


Hoydenish damsels who 


the stables of a German or French nobleman without 
removing his gloves either handed the offending 
articles of attire to the grinning groom or submitted 
In different parts of Europe the transfer 
of land was accompanied by baring the hands, while 


to a fine. 


in several English country towns the authorities 
announced the fair by hoisting-on a tall, decorated 
pole an immense glove, carrying it through each 
thoroughfare. It also was customary for kings to 


send a glove as a sign-manual when assenting to a 


request. 


No, X.—MID-SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LEATHER GLOVE, EMBROIDERED 


WITH SILVER THREAD 


AND COLOURED SILKS 


No. I.—MANTELPIECE IN ‘‘CHIPPENDALE ROCOCO,” IN CARVED PINE 


FROM WINCHESTER HOUSE,! PUTNEY, 1750-60 
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‘he Years of Mahogany 
-hippendale Chair 


The frst edition, published on the 23rd of March, 
54, with a list of 312 subscribers, contains nominally 
0 plates; but as plate xxv. is twice employed, it 
It cost Ze 8s. 

The second edition, published in 1759, was exactly 


ntains really 161 plates. 


ce the first, except for 
important details on 
le-page and the like. 
cost £3, Or 3 guineas. 
The third edition, 
iblished in 1762, was 
uch altered in its pre- 
ee; several plates 
isappear; and it is 
ustrated now with a 
puted 200 plates; but 
plates 25, 36, 45, 49, 
7, 68, 153, 159, 167, 
71, 179, and 187 are re- 
sated numbers, it really 
yntained 212 plates. 
cost £3 138. 6d., or 
; guineas, 

Now to get to what 
e first edition of the 
“rector has to tell us 
‘Chippendale’s design. 
irst of all, setting aside 
e “‘five orders of archi- 
cture”? — his Tuscan, 
oric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
1d Composite—which 
ce the clap-trap of 
e time, except for the 
ct that it points to the 
aftsmen considering 


Part XI. 


The Director 
By Haldane Macfall 


Ler us glance over the Director, first noticing 
e general differences of the three editions. 


architecture as the background of their intention, we 


come to a sort of basic design of a chair with much 


the attention it deserves. 
key that Chippendale looks at the foundation of a 


talk of perspective—a plate that has never received 
This shows in a perspective 


chair as rectangular in the back-rest, that the splat in 
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No. II.—TYPICAL CHIPPENDALE CHAIR FOR 


ORDINARY USE, 1750-60 


us 


the back is founded upon a flat-vase shape, that the 


legs as seen from the 
front are straight and 
rectangular; whilst we 
see also, sideways, how 
the back of the seat 
rakes up and away from 
the perpendicular, like- 
wise that the ball legs 
rake down and away 
from the perpendicular, 
but that the front legs 
stand in the perpendicu- 
lar. Then to this basic 
idea of the chair he 
brings the elegance of 
his design, and he shows 
his mind working out 
an elaborate pattern 
within the basic outlines 
of his foundations—the 
top-rail of the back takes 
on the cupid’s bow ; the 
splat is pierced and 
carved also, that is to 
say, the design of the 
splat is contained within 
the outline of a vase, 
pierced or carved or 
left plain “according to 
taste”; and the straight 
legs have stretchers for 


No. IIJ.—cHIPPENDALE CHAIR OF 1750-60, 

WITH ‘* RABBETED” SEAT FRAME 
strength. The seat drops into the seat frame. All this 
is particularly instructive, since we are to see che cabriole 
leg give way largely during this decade of 1750-60 to 
the straight square leg, and with this leg the banished 
stretcher ts to return and take possession of the chatr. 

Then in this first edition, which gives us Chippen- 
dale’s ideas in 1754, we find the designs of chairs 
on fourteen plates; and it is worth noting (1) that 
plates xii. to xv. show three chairs to the plate, in 
all twelve of what he simply calls “‘chazrs” ; (2) the 
next plate, xvi., shows three “‘7bband-back chairs” ; 
(3) the next four plates, xvii. to xx., show his so- 
called “‘ French chairs,” but in these, as we shall see, 
are three very distinct and different types; (4) the 
next two plates, xxi. and xxu., show “Gothick chairs”; 
and (5) the remaining three, plates xxill. to xxv., 
show ‘‘ Chinese chairs.” 

So that we have seven very marked styles of chairs; 
if we add the ‘/adderbacks,” which he made but did 
We 
can do worse than take these chairs in Chippendale’s 
order. 


not illustrate, we have ezy/7¢ types in this decade. 


But let us note as we go that Chippendale con- 
stantly reminds his patron that his design need not 
be carved so elaborately as the pattern, as the plain 
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No. IV.—CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIR OF 1750-60, 


WITH ‘‘RABBETED” SEAT FRAME 

design will hold the innate grace of the pattern— 
other words, he is all the while making the mo: 
elaborate chairs for the nobility and gentry, ar 
the plainer chairs for the solid, well-to-do midd 
Not only so, not only does he cater for @ 
classes, but he designs with eye to the sort of u: 
to which the chair is to be put. The dining-roo: 
chairs,—or, as he puts it, “fit for Eating-Parlours ”- 
were evidently leather-seated by preference; whil 
of his “‘Chinese” chairs he tells us that they ha 
“commonly cane bottoms with loose cushions,” bi 
could have “‘Stuffed Seats and Brass Nails,” and I 
considers them ‘‘very proper for a Lady’s dressin 
room” (which, be it remembered, was in the seve 


class. 


teen-hundreds largely her drawing-room)— “especial 
And it should also | 
noted that he definitely lays down the rule of th 
brass-nailed seats (that is to say, upholstered sea 
that are nailed to the woodwork) being of the san 
material and colour as the curtains. Whilst in h 
“French” chairs, as we shall presently see, wherel 
he evidently meant the upholstered back and se 
with carved framing woodwork, the fabric should | 
tapestry “or other needlework.” He also gives 

the third edition designs of chairs with wooden sea 


if hung with India paper.” 
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No. V.—MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE CHAIR OF 1750-60, 


STUFFED SEAT” AND ‘§ 
FROM THE 
BARR: 


WITH ‘ 
LEGS 
HOPE VERNEY 


ANGLE BRACKETS” TO 
COLLECTION OF SIR EDMUND 


or “‘halls, passages, and summer-houses,” but this is 
nother story. And another fact which emerges and 
s repeatedly insisted upon by Chippendale is his lure 
o his patron that he is great on “ variety ”—which 
sto say that he is no purist, but will give you a 
“rench leg to a Chinese body that is not innocent of 
*Gothick ” intention ! 

So far, in Chippendale’s own hand, he wrote down 
or us his intention and his “‘taste.” Let us see, in the 
lesigns he approved, what new forms he gave to the 
chairs of 1750-60. We must not be confused, however, 
by the fact that Chippendale shows on each drawing 
yf a chair different legs and different carvings, not as a 
yart of his infinite ‘‘ variety,” but to give a choice to 
lis patrons. ‘The same caution holds as regards the 
ariants in the carving and decoration, even sometimes 
»f the actual form, of the two sides of the chair. 

Let us then to the Chippendale Drector chairs, 


lisregarding all other furniture. 
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No. VI.—CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIR OF 1750-60, WITH 
‘*STUFFED SEAT” 

FROM THE COLLECTION 
FANE, K.C.B. 


OF SIR SPENCER PONSONBY- 

First, the Chippendale ‘‘chazrs” of the type from 
the decade that goes before show more slenderness, 
but continue the elaborately carved cupid’s-bow top- 
rail and splat; whilst the upholstered seat is nailed 
with brass nails in one or two rows, or in a pattern to 
imitate the design of a fret, as Chippendale lays down. 
But it is necessary to note that whilst Chippendale 
still largely employed the claw-and-ball foot to the 
carved cabriole legs of his more elaborate chairs, the 
Director does not give one instance of it, but tends 
towards the cabriole leg ending in the French scroll ! 
Evidently the claw-and-ball was not the latest thing. 
In fact, it does not appear either in Chippendale’s 
nor in any other maker’s books of published designs 
of this age ; yet we find that in practice it was widely 
used ! 

Here in these chairs he points out that, without 
carving, a good workman can still keep the grace of 


his design. And it is of these chairs that he speaks 
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No. VII.—cHIPPENDALE CHAIR OF 1750-60, 


SHOWING THE COMING OF THE RIBBAND-BACK 

as being ‘‘stuffed,” with covering of the same colour 
and material as the curtains. It is noteworthy that 
Chippendale does not call ¢hese chairs ‘French 
chairs,” though the French influence of Louis XV. is 
quite pronounced in the legs! By ‘‘ French chairs,” 
as we shall see, he meant a very markedly different 
thing. 

As regards actual development—true evolution— 
we ought to consider the famous ‘ ribband-back ” 
Chippendale chair, which is but the perfecting and 
climax of the cupid’s-bow Chippendale of this decade, 
made for his more illustrious and wealthier patrons ; 
indeed, it comes next in order in the Director. But 
before doing so we must look at his work as a whole. 

There is one development in all types of Chippen- 
dale chairs of this Dzrector decade which is very 
remarkable—we find every one of the types which we 
are about to consider being made with Ze straight leg. 
And it should be particularly noted, to save confusion, 
that all the several styles were much mingled ; yet this, 
once grasped, nevertheless helps us to place the date 
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No. VIII. — WALNUT CHIPPENDALE CHAIR OF 'I1750- 
SHOWING FURTHER DEVELOPMENT TOWARDS THE RIBBA 
BACK IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DRAPERS’ COMP 
of the chair in its decade. The cabriole leg contin 
in the more expensive and very elaborately car 
forms all the time, ’tis true; but the straight leg ca 
so much into the vogue that it dominates the type 
the decade—and even the most elaborate ‘“ ribba 
backs” were often set on the plain, straight squ 
leg. To understand precisely what led to this sud 
vogue we must just for a moment drag the two cré 
for the “‘Gothick” and the “Chinese” out of t 
order. The “‘Gothick” and “Chinese” had cc 
upon the town, and in examining both crazes in t 
order, we shall be struck by the fact that the “‘Chir 
taste ” undoubtedly had much to do with the creat 
of the /rench ‘‘rococo” under Meissonier—a roc 
that bears no relation to the rococo of the Ita 
after-Renaissance, but which invaded London ak 
the mid-century, and upon the graceful curves 
fantasies of which we shall see Chippendale faster 
with eagerness, and out of it creating the style wl 
above all others is associated with his name—ch: 
probably on account of his famous mirrors. 
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No. IX.—CHIPPENDALE RIBBAND-BACK CHAIR 
OF 1750-60 


The “Gothick” and “Chinese” with the French 
“rococo” being the basic cause of the wide changes 
wrought in Chippendale’s design at the mid-century, 
t is necessary here to notice that the essential cupid’s- 
o0w Chippendale chair took on, instead of the 
sabriole leg with its claw-and-ball foot or club foot, 
That this 
straight square leg came in two or three years before 
he publication of the Dzvector is certain—we have the 
same back designs bearing both the cabriole and the 
traight leg. Indeed, except when we get the straight 
eg, the types of the chair-backs of the ordinary 
chippendale chair are so close to those of the decade 
hat went before (1740-50) that it must ever remain 
argely but guesswork as to which of these ordinary 
hairs belong to the Dzvrector decade of 1750-60, and 
vyhich to the decade before, except that slenderness 
nereases and the carving is more graceful and 
lelicate, whilst a certain sign of the Dzvector decade 
s the beautiful ‘applied fret” carving to the front 


. straight square leg, mostly quite plain. 
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No. X.—CHIPPENDALE RIBBAND-BACK CHAIR OF 1750-60 

IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF COVENTRY 
of the seat-rail or to the uprights of the back; also 
any suggestion in the tracery of the stonework of a 
Gothic window in the pierced and carved splat makes 
it a certain product of the Dzrector decade, for reasons 
that we will presently see. The dolphin foot is also 
of the Director decade, coming in, it is said, about 
1755 (the latter half of it), though I have never yet 
had any proof of this, and see no reason for its not 
being done from 1750. 

The second type of Chippendale chair of the Dzrector 
decade is the ‘“ribband-back” chair, in which we 
arrive at the achievement of Chippendale’s supreme 
intention of grace and variety—graceful pattern and 
exquisite carving. For the seat of the ribband-back 
he decides the best to be red morocco. Now the 
ribband-back developed perfectly naturally out of 
the typical Chippendale cupid’s-bow chair of the 
preceding decade, and the accent of Queen Anne 
is still over it. This chair, the supreme effort of 
Chippendale’s genius, is naturally the rarest. Its 
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cost must have been very great. A fine ribband- 
back, with its exquisitely carved seat-rail at the edge 
of the rebate where the seat drops in, and its finely 


wae: 


ft 4s eee de esarn nas 


marked than in the fact that, whilst he made his be 
pieces with the claw-and-ball, he drew them withou 
but it is also significant in that he decided that t 


No. XI.—THE MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE “‘ FRENCH CHAIR ” OF THE PRESIDENT OF LYONS INN, 
AN INN OF CHANCERY, NEWCASTLE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 1750-60 


carved gadroon edge beneath, with its richly wrought 
cabriole leg and claw-and-ball foot, with the delicate 
tracery and carving of the back, is a triumph of 
strength united with beauty of design such as worthily 
crowned the achievement of a man who was soon to 
be elected to the Society of Arts. Now the difference 
between the Thomas Chippendale of the Director and 
the Thomas Chippendale of practice is nowhere more 


ribband-backs should be seated with red moro 
for Cescinsky tells how, after careful examination 
has never yet found such a chair seated with 

morocco, nor with any sign of the close-nailing 

was an essential at this time for holding down 
morocco. And I can remember a great house in 
North where I spent more than one happy day in 
youth, where there were not only the original acco 


The Vears 


om Chippendale still to be seen in their faded 
lender scrawl, but where there must have been at 


ast three or four dozen of these superb ribband- 
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No. XII.—CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ FRENCH CHAIR” OF I750- 


ick chairs put away in the upper rooms because 
a loose or broken leg, or some such defect. But 
have no recollection of any single one of them 
ving had a red morocco seat; indeed, most of 
em had rich silken seats of a deep crimson colour. 
owever, the fact remains that the creator of them 
nsidered that red morocco was their ideal seating. 
may be taken as certain that most ribband-backs 
long to the latter half of the Dyzvrector decade 
755-60), and would perhaps be better dated at 
55-65; but the mere fact that they come second 
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in order in Chippendale’s book makes it certain 
It 1s 
worth noting that in the first edition of the D/rector 


that they were being made from about 1750. 


YAWN AEN OT A Oe Rm KeRMe f- 
Oe ; 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY 


of 1754, one plate, numbered xvi., is given to the 
ribbana-back, showing three chairs, all of which are 
cabriole-legged in the ‘‘French taste.” 

The third type of Chippendale’s chairs he calls 
“ French chairs.” 

We have seen the square, pompous 
Louis XIV. driven out of France by the “elegance” 
of the Regent, whose short reign brought in the 
slender grace of the taste of Louis XV.’s long 
reign. 

By “French chairs” Chippendale clearly did not 


taste of 
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No. XIII.-CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ FRENCH CHAIR” OF 1750-60 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE IRONMONGERS’ COMPANY 


mean the graceful cabriole leg of the Louis XV. 
“taste,” which had already long influenced his de- 
sign, but seems to have applied the term to such 
chairs as had the typical French form of the up- 
holsterer’s oval or rounded back contained within a 
carved framework, with an upholstered seat also 
carved as to its framework. This chair he clearly 
especially designed for drawing-rooms or reception- 
rooms; and he definitely says that the coverings 
damask, leather, “tapestry, or other 

In fact, the Dzrector would seem to 
chairs with 
‘* French 


For, if we glance at 


should be 


needlework.” 
make it evident that all upholstered 
framings of carved woodwork were the 
taste” in Chippendale’s eyes. 
the plates in the first edition which he labels as 
“French chairs” (the four plates xvii, xvill., xix., 
and xx.), we find that there are three types. 

(1) There is the typical “ Louis* XV’ Schair as 
we now call it, in which the back is an upholstered 
(or ‘‘stuffed”) oval or round or square with rounded 
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No. XIV.—cHIPPENDALE ‘‘ STUFFED CHAIR” OF 1750-4 


SHOWING THE ‘‘ DOLPHIN LEGS” I} 


corners. These “stuffed” backs are framed in cary} 
woodwork, which joins them to the seating part) 
the chair with carved “uprights,” leaving an oj} 
space between the back and the seat; whilst | 
“stuffed” seat has its carved framework, which} 
legged with carved cabriole legs ending in cari 
scroll French feet. This ‘ French” Louis XV. ck 
remained the “‘drawing-room chair” into our own cf 

(2) There is the halfway upholstered chair from } 
old English ‘“‘grandfather” to this French “Louis X1 
in which the “stuffed” back and seat meet with 
open space between; but the upholstered back 
framed with carved woodwork like the seat, the 
being carved cabrioles with French scroll feet. 
chair is simply a development of the stuffed ‘gre 
father” that we have had from Queen Anne’s d 
through the “lion mahogany” onwards, of which 
Percival Griffiths collection shows such fine exam} 
which will be familiar to my readers. 

(3) Then we have what is usually looked upo 
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(0. XV.—WALNUT CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ STUFFED CHAIR” OF No. XVI.—CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ STUFFED ARMCHAIR ” 
750-60, SHOWING ANGLE BRACKETS TO LEGS OF 1750-60 

‘ THE POSSESSION OF SIR EDMUND HOPE VERNEY, BART. FROM THE LONG GALLERY AT HAM HOUSE 
Chippendale “ stuffed ” chair, in which the stuffed ““square-back ” stuffed chair remained the ordinary 
ck and seat meet without open space between, the easy-chair of 1750 to 1760. 

9 of the back usually ‘“‘ shaped” in the cupid’s-bow When you get the Chippendale “ stuffed” chairs 
ve, the carved arms stuffed. The legs, when straight (or ‘‘ French chairs”) in ‘a set of three ”—armchair, 
S, are stretchered. Usually the more important armless chair, and stool—you have probably got a 
ces have carved cabniole legs. Chippendale ‘‘day-bed” or ‘‘chaire long,” for they 
But — and note this well—%in all these “stuffed” were made to put together as such, a very favourite 
urs the carving of the woodwork, wheresoever there use in France even down to our own day, and a most 
arved woodwork, is always either markedly “rococo” useful arrangement. 

the beautiful low-reliefed ‘‘ applied lattice-fret,” or, Needlework was now rarely used, these “stuffed” 
it is technically called, ‘‘ card-cut,” which we are chairs being almost invariably covered with damask. 
Sut to see as coming from the “Chinese taste.” I give as illustrations to help the student, first, as 
Before leaving the three types of “stuffed” chairs frontispiece, a superb example of typical Chippendale 
ich Chippendale clearly considered the essential “rococo” carving in a mantelpiece of superb design 
‘rench chair,” it is well here to touch upon the from Winchester House, Putney, made of carved pine. 
velopment of the English ‘Queen Anne grand- This is a magnificent example of what is meant by 
her” or “‘cosy” chair of this decade. Chippendale ‘Chippendale rococo,” and gives the type of design 
luces its size considerably during the decade, and which to the ordinary man used to mean “ Chippen- 
kes its carved legs more slender; whilst we find dale.” As to the origin of ‘Chippendale rococo,” I 
- straight leg being freely used. But the “square shall have more to say in the next article. I would 
*k” must not be taken to mean a straight line to only point out that it bears no relation to the “‘rococo ” 
top of the chair, which, as a matter of fact, usually of the Italian design after the Renaissance. The 
ows the curves of the Chippendale “ cupid’s-bow ” chairs show the ordinary Chippendale, the “ribband- 
2) back,” four so-called ‘‘state chairs,” giving types of 


[he upholstered (or “stuffed ”) stools also took on the the more elaborate ‘‘ French chairs,” and two ordinary 
ight leg. Indeed, the straight-legged Chippendale “stuffed” or upholstered chairs 
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1 the Collecting of War Medals 


THE Punjab campaign in 1849 was rewarded 
. handsome medal of the usual size—obyerse, head 
he Queen ; reverse, a fine representation of the 
is laying down their arms to the victorious general, 
British army being drawn up in the background. 
There 
three clasps, two being the most to one medal, 


» ribbon is dark blue, with yellow edges. 


combinations issued being six. 
he medal for the New Zealand war (1845-47) differs 
1 others by having the year of the campaign on 
reverse, within a wreath; and on the obverse is 
head of the Queen, with crown and veil. The 
e medal was used for the New Zealand war of 
0-66. Ribbon dark blue, with broad crimson 
ye down centre. 
n 1847 Her Majesty commanded that the services 
hose veterans who had fought in the great wars of 
4-14 and in Egypt (1801) should be recognised 
che bestowal of a medal for their services rendered 
Her Majesty’s predecessors. The medal, which 
designed by Mr. Wyon, was struck at the Mint, 
is known as the Military General Service Medal. 
the obverse is the head of the Queen crowned, 
date 1848; on the reverse, the Queen in the act 
srowning with laurel the Duke of Wellington as 
esenting the Army ; the great warrior, in full uni- 
1 and wearing his decorations, is kneeling to receive 
reward. The medal is the usual 12-inch size, the 
on crimson, with blue edges, 14 in. wide. The 
ber of clasps issued was twenty-nine, and the com- 
tions are practically endless, as although nearly 
years had elapsed since some of the engagements, 
ly twenty thousand claimants proved their claim to 
ive it. The greatest number of clasps given with 
one medal was fifteen ; for this number there were 
pplicants, but only two established their claim. 
he great services of the Navy were also recognised, 
jsurvivors of that great period in the history of the 
sh Navy, 1793-1816, receiving the handsome 
il General Service Medal. The medal has the 
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Part II. By W. E. Gray 


same obverse as the one issued to the Army; on the 
reverse is Britannia seated on a sea-horse, in her 
right hand a trident, in her left an olive branch. 
The ribbon is white, with blue borders. The clasps 
are similar in size to those of the Military General 
Service Medal, and are over 230 in number. They 
represent general engagements, engagements between 
single ships, and a very interesting series for boat 
actions, these latter being awarded only to those 
actually engaged with the boats. More than twenty 
thousand old sailors established their claim to the 
medal, five clasps being the greatest number given 
with any one medal. I have an interesting case in 
my collection of one man receiving two medals of this 
series, one with three clasps and another with one. 

The stirring events in India (1799-1826) were 
followed also bya late distribution of medals in 1851, 
on similar lines to those of the Army and Navy in 
1848. The medal was worn from a pale blue ribbon, 
and has the same head of Her Majesty on the obverse ; 
on the reverse is a figure of Victory seated, in her left 
hand a wreath, in her right an olive branch, Oriental 
scenery being in the background. Twenty-one clasps 
were issued to this medal, five being the greatest 
number to one medal. 

These three retrospective medals are amongst the 
most beautiful of the many fine specimens of the 
die-sinker’s art issued during the reign of her late 
Majesty. 
variety of clasps and combinations so great, that these 
three series alone offer the collector a practically in- 
exhaustible field in which to exercise his talent. Of 
some of the naval clasps only two were issued ; of 
others only three, four, and so on; so that a collector 
must often wait years before a long-desired clasp is 
obtainable, and even then the competition to obtain 
it is great, and the prices run high. 

These medals are eagerly desired by most collectors, 
and usually form the backbone of the collection. 
Many have been absorbed in well-known collections, 


The numbers issued are so large, the 
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others are highly prized by the families of the re-. 


cipients, and, no doubt, many have been lost or 
melted for the value of the silver in the early days 
before collecting them was begun. 

The medals for the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny 
are more familiar, from the fact that we have a great 
of the brave men who earned them still 
amongst us. The clasp of the Crimean medal is very 
striking, being in the form of oak leaves and acorns. 
The clasps are five in number, and the combinations 
are twenty-two. The ribbon is light blue, with yellow 
edges. A special medal was issued to the Navy for 
services in the Baltic. Medals were also bestowed 
by the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, 
and the Sultan of Turkey. 

The Indian Mutiny medal is one highly prized by 
the collector, and is one of the most striking in design. 
The ribbon is white, with red edges and stripes. The 
number of clasps issued was five. Four is the greatest 
number to one medal. Only a few men in the Bengal 
Artillery are entitled to this number. The total com- 
bination of the clasps of this medal is sixteen. This 
medal to the Naval Brigade is most rare. The war 
in China (1857-60) was marked by the renewal of 
the medal of 1842 without the date, but with clasps. 
These are six in number, and the combinations are 
Medals with five clasps are occasionally 


number 


very great. 
met with. 

The medal for the South African wars (1877-80) 
is the same as that issued in 1853, without the date 
in the exergue. There is only one clasp to this medal, 
which bears the years of the campaign in which the 
recipient was engaged. 

The Indian General Service Medal was in use from 
1852 to 1895. The first clasp is Pegu, the last Wazi- 
rvistan, 1894-95. ‘The clasps issued number twenty- 
one, and the combinations are endless. Seven clasps 
to one medal is the greatest number, General Sir 
William Lockhart having this number. 

The design of the medal for Ashantee (1873-74) is 
a most striking one, being by Sir Joseph Poynter, P.R.A, 
Obverse, head of the queen, with diadem and veil; 
the reverse, a fine representation of a fight with 
natives in the bush. The ribbon is yellow, with black 
stripes. One clasp only—Coomassie—was issued to 
this medal. It has since been adopted as the African 
General Service Medal, and has had twenty-one clasps 
issued to it. Medals with four clasps are occasionally 
met with. The medal for the war in Afghanistan 
(1877-80) is still often seen, as is also the bronze 
star for the celebrated march of Lord Roberts from 
Kabul to Kandahar, which is worn from the brilliant 
rainbow - pattern ribbon, as in the early Afghan 
campaigns. The clasps are six in number, and the 


combinations are twenty-four. The blue anc 
striped ribbon of the Egyptian wars (1882—-8¢ 
familiar that little description of it is needed. 
clasps issued are ten in number, and the combu 
I know of eighty-six, ar 
often comes across fresh ones. One medal was 
with seven clasps; four with six. With these 
tions, five clasps is the greatest number to this 
The Khedive of Egypt also gave a bronze star t 
recipient of the Egyptian war medal. The n 
of medals issued for these campaigns was very 
being only exceeded by those of the Boer war. 

In 1885 a medal with and without clasps was 
for the rebellion in North-West Canada. In_ 
retrospective medal was granted for the Feniat 
of 1866 and 1870, and the Red River expe 
(1870). A change from the usual circular silver 
was made by the issue for the Ashanti expedi 
1895-96 of a four-pointed bronze star with t 
Andrew’s cross between the arms. In the ce 
a crown, with Ashanti above and date 1896 | 
on the reverse 1s vom the Queen. They were 
without name, and as they can be bought fro 
makers for a few shillings, they are of little vs 
the collector. 

The New Indian General Service Medal wi 
issued for the Chitral campaign, and was also 
use of for the subsequent North-West Frontier 
the total number of clasps issued was six. The | 
General Service medals are also issued in bron; 
with clasps, to the camp followers. 

The Chartered Company of South Aftica We 
mitted to issue in 1896 a handsome silver me 
the fighting in AZatabeleland, 1896 ; Rhodesia, 
Mashonaland, 1897. 

The British troops engaged in the Soudan ir 
also received an English medal as well as that 
Khedive. 

The medal for the last war in South Africa» 
the usual size, the clasps being neat and well 
like those of the Military General Service Me 
1849. The number of clasps officially sanctio 
twenty-six, nine being the greatest number 2 
to any one medal; and as the number of sc 
in this war was greater than in any previous » 
which England had been engaged, this medal 
a great opportunity to the collector of war me 
it is said that about 180,000 of them were str 
the Mint. 

The last war medal to bear the image of Her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria is that issue 
her death for the China Expedition, 1900 
similar to the one for the China Wars, 184: 
1860, except that the obverse bears the head ¢ 
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Majesty as on the South African medal, 1900—three 
clasps of neat design were issued to it. 

The war medals issued during the reign of his late 
Majesty King Edward VII. were not numerous, the 
first being for the war in South Africa, 1901—2 ; two 
clasps were issued, the ribbon being the same as the 
Queen’s medal, 1900. 

The medal for the expedition to Ashanti has only 
one clasp, the ribbon being green, with black stripes. 
The only other special war medal was that for Tibet ; 
one clasp was given, the ribbon being red with green 
border, with two white stripes. The other medals and 
clasps given during this reign were extensions of the 
various colonial and Indian General Service Medals. 

The most valued reward for bravery, both by the 
soldiers and sailors themselves, and by the public, 
is undoubtedly the Victoria Cross. It is of simple 
bronze, in the form of a Maltese cross. On the 
obverse is the British lion and crown, and on a scroll 
underneath the words, ‘‘For Valour.” A laureated 
clasp, 14 inches wide, acts as suspender, and a “V” 
connects it with the cross. The reverse is plain. The 
name and regiment of the recipient are engraved on 
the lock of the clasp, and the date of the act of 
bravery for which it was awarded is engraved in the 
circle. The ribbon is red for the Army, blue for 
the Navy. It carries an annuity of #10, and at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State for War this may 
be increased to £50 a year. Up to date about 500 
of the Victoria Crosses have been awarded, 50 only 
being to the Navy. This decoration is very highly 
prized by the collector, and it is only on the death 
of the recipient that they are to be obtained, and 
even then with difficulty, as they are much valued by 
the families of the brave men who earned them. It 
was first instituted in 1856, 

The medal for distinguished conduct in the field 
was instituted in 1854. At first a gratuity was given 
with the medal, but was withdrawn in 1862. The 
ribbon is blue, with a crimson stripe down the centre. 
The name, rank, and regiment are round the edge ; 
and since 1882 the,date of action for which it was 
awarded has been added. 

A medal to the Navy for conspicuous gallantry 
was issued in 1855. However, eight only were then 
It also carried a gratuity. The ribbon is 
blue, with a white stripe down the centre. It was 
revived in 1874, and is now granted for any war in 
which the Navy is engaged. This medal may be 
worn with the Victoria Cross. I have a group in 
my collection consisting of the Victoria Cross, Con- 
spicuous Gallantry (1st issue), Crimean Medal with 
one clasp, Sebastopol, China Medal (1842), Legion 
of Honour, and the Turkish Medal for the Crimea. 


issued. 
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The collecting of regimental medals is a very int 
esting branch. As these medals were discontinu 
after the issue of the long service and good cond 
medal in 1830, they have now become rare a 
difficult to obtain. Another very interesting bran 
is that of early volunteer medals given to t 
numerous volunteer corps raised from 1794 to 18 
They vary in shape and size. Some are struck, ma 
engraved and bearing the hall-mark of the peric 
Mr. R. Day, of Cork, who is an authority on t 
subject, has made a special study of these meda 
and had a fine collection of them. 

The very fine series of medals in gold and sil 
granted by the H.E.I.C. also claims the attention 
the medal collector, as does that of the handsor 
medals presented to Indian chiefs from the time 
George II. to Queen Victoria. 

Occasionally collections are disposed of, and opp 
tunities occur of completing a series, or of obtaini 
a rare example; but in spite of sales being he 
monthly by Glendining’s and Debenham’s, and occ 
sionally during the season by Sotheby’s or Christie 
the older medals are becoming more difficult to obtai 
For rare ones and fine groups very high prices ha 
to be paid. 

The great advantage that war-medal collecting h 
over any other pursuit is that, however great the iss: 
of a medal may be, it is strictly limited, and is nev 
repeated. Each medal bears the name, rank, a1 
regiment of the soldier or sailor who earned it, a1 
a record is kept at the War Office and Admiral 
of every medal and clasp issued. 

This hobby is also free from fraud, as the only w: 
in which a collector can be deceived is by the taku 
from or adding to the clasps of a medal. In the ca 
of rare or valuable medals enquiries can be mad 
and the medal and clasps can be verified and four 
if correct or not. The medal itself cannot be imitate 
and bogus clasps are easily detected. Some time as 
the Indian Mint issued, on application, re-strikes 
some of the early H.E.I.C.’s medals, but that h 
now been stopped. 

The collection of General Eaton is considered tl 
most complete, and contains a great number of nay 
and military General Service medals. Colonel Mv 
ray’s fine collection contains many obtained with ra 
judgment by Captain Tancred, who is the author 
the standard work on war medals and decoration 
Captain Whittaker’s collection is strong in gold medd 
and crosses, that of Dr. Payne in officers’ medals a 
groups ; my own in Victoria Crosses, rare grou} 
and H.E.I.C.’s medals. Major Tombs, Mr. Gaske 
and others have also representative collections, a: 
the number of collections is constantly on the increa: 


NOTES **” QUERI 


Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the information required by Correspondents. | 


Last month's instalment of ‘‘ Notes and Queries” introduced a remarkable case of identification to our readers. 
two paintings reproduced side by side on page 211, the original portrait of Jules H. Forget, 1779, and the copy made 
another branch of the family, must have attracted no little attention from art-lovers. Apart from the general 
rest, moreover, it forms an excellent proof of the value of ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ as a medium of identification, 
THE CONNOISSEUR reaches collectors all over the world, who are thus put into communication with each other, 
n with astonishing effect. Owners of doubtful pictures have resorted to ‘‘ Notes and Queries” as a last resource of 
itification, and if the painting has any appreciable interest attaching to it, the desired information is almost 
nd to be elicited sooner or later. Many connoisseurs of high rank, and in the possession of the finest collections, 
te to us giving their assistance, which, of course, can hardly be overestimated. Readers will recollect, for instance, 
case of a miniature in our August issue for 1914, which Her Majesty the Queen identified as being a portrait of the 

Chevalier. We are glad to say, moreover, that those who have exhibited their pictures in these columns express 
'r satisfaction at the method of reproduction. A recent letter from a client in America says, ‘‘I wish to tell you 
» much I liked the way you handled my portrait; the cut was splendid. I thank you.” 

There ts one point, perhaps, which we should like to draw attention to. ‘‘ Notes and Queries” is not necessarily 
rvicted to the reproduction of unidentified paintings or engravings. We are prepared to include specimens of rare 
imique china, etc., etc., at the usual rate of 10s. 6d. per photograph, provided, of course, that the objects have more 
n just the ordinary interest connected with them. The decision on this point rests, of course, with THE CONNOISSEUR. 


indebted to you 
for any enlight- 


IDENTIFIED 
-ORTRAIT 

No. 174). enment. As- 
EAR SIR,— suring you of 
m a regular my sincere ap- 
scriber to 


r magazine, 


preciation, 
IT am, 


1 want to Very truly 


a favour of yours, 
Il am F,. HoPKINSON- 
slosing a EVANS 
tograph I (Philadelphia, 
e had taken WESZA.): 

in oil-paint- 

2 in my UNIDENTIFIED 
ssession, PAINTING 

1 am very (No. 106), 


APRIL, 1914. 

DEAR SIR, — 
Itrarkeer thins 
earliest oppor- 
tunity of sub- 
mitting partic- 
ulars which 


xlous to 
yw whether 
; authentic, 
,1f possible, 
artist. The 
may aS 1S 
roximat ely 
m. by 42 
The colour- 
spare very 


may be of in- 
terest to your 
correspondent 
upon painting 
No. 106 — Zhe 
Tribute Money 
—illustrated 


1 and mel- 
ed; canvas 


| stretcher 


undoubted- 
ld. I shall iin IN Om BS 
extremely (174) UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT AND QUERIES 
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OfsA Dal, TOA 
have in my posses- 
sion an oil-painting 
on panel, 134 in. by 
tot in., the compo- 
sition of which is 
almost identical with 
the illustration re- 
ferred to, except that 
the arrangement 1s 
reverse-handed ; the 
figure of Christ is in 
a different aspect; 
the expressions and 
costumes vary slight- 
ly. The portraiture, 
however, appears to 
correspond through- 
out. My picture is 
perfectly finished and 
of rich, dark tone. 
It is attributed to 
Jordaens. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Jo Vel, IDnwary. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 175). 
DEAR S1r,—I have 
sent you a photo of 
a most interesting 


old oil-painting in 
my possession, in 
the hope that you 
will be able to repro- 
duce it under your 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
section. I should be 
extremely obliged if 
you or one of your 
numerous readers 
could inform me who 
the artist is and the 
name of the lady who 
forms the subject of 
the painting. Vt 
measures 16 in. by 
114 in., and is on 
panel. I am inclined 
to think it is by Hol- 
bein, or possibly pre- 
Holbein,as the period 


The 


(175) 


Connoisseur 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 
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is not later than e 
sixteenth century 
have the origi 
carved and gilt fra 
which is not she 
Trusting that you 
be able to assist 
in this matter, 
Believe me, 
Yours faithft 


CeciL B. MorG 


UNIDENTIFIEI 
PORTRAIT 
(No. 176). 
DEAR SIR, - 
should be plee 
to hear from an 
your readers a 
the identity® 
authorship of 
portrait, a photogt 
of which I send h 
with. It has t 
suggested that 
sitter was the ¢ 
brated Flora 
donald. 
Yours faithfull 


J. A. MacPHEr: 


UNIDENTIFIE! 

PORTRAIT 

(No. 170), 
MARCH, I9I5 
DeEaR Sir,—A 
unidentified por 
No. 170, I think, 
engraving b) 
Simon, after Kne 
shows that it ca: 
be Bishop Attert 
The faces are wi 
unlike. The ‘bt 
are those of a Fr 
ecclesiastic; as t 

wig, I am not 
petent to givi 


opinion. 
Yours faithfu) 
(Rev.) L: Js} 


DARWA! 


Notes and Queries 


CLEANING PLAsTerR Casts. 
DEAR SIR, 


I have three trays of plaster casts, re- 
roductions of the designs of statuary by Thorwaldsen 


find that soft portions of the plaster become detached 
after a prolonged working on any one part. The 
casts in question are for the most part round or oval 


(177) 


nd Canova, which, through age and inattention, are 
ow covered with a thick coating of dirt, evidently 
ust that has become embedded in the surface plaster, 
nd settled down into the crevices of the designs. 
ould any of your readers provide me with a remedy 
yr removing the dirt without materially damaging the 
asts? I have tried a small camel’s-hair brush, but 


(178) 


UNIDENTIFIED 


UNIDENTIFIED 
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PAINTING 


in shape, their diameters ranging from half an inch to 
three inches. I should be most grateful of any help 
or advice in the above matter. 

Yours faithfully, B. LEDBROOKE. 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING (NO. 177). 
Dear Sirs, —I am enclosing you a photograph 


PAINTING 


of a large painting I 
have in my, posses- 
sion, which I. believe 
to be by Jean Honoré 
Fragonard. I should 
be glad if you would 
insert this in your 
next edition of THE 
CONNOISSEUR, to see 
if any of your readers 
can authenticate the 
picture. 

Yours faithfully 

(for A. G. HARLEY 

Jongs),. E. J. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTINGS (Nos. 178, 
179 AND 180). 

DEAR Sir, — I en- 
close herewith three 
photographs of paint- 
ings, which are the 
property of relatives 
of mine, in the hope 


that some of your readers may be able to identify 
their authorship. With reference to the church 


The Connoisseur 


(179) 


(180) 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


interior, this picture 
has been attributed to 
E. de Witte, although 
others claim that it Is 
by de Blieck. The 
painting is on three 
wood panels, and 
measures 42 in. by 
28 in., while the sub- 
ject bears a strong re- 
semblance to a much 
smaller painting by 
de Blieck, at present 
on view at the Glas- 
gow Corporation Art 
Galleries at Kelvin- 
grove, the titlem@er 
which is Church 
Interior (Haarlem ?). 
The two portraits are 
French paintings of 
eighteenth-century 
period (ovals), and 
each measures 23 in. 
by 19 in. I should be 


much. obliged if you would be so good as to submit 
this matter to your readers.—Yours sincerely, R. S. S. 


INTESS OF GRAMMONT 
TER LELY, 


£* CONNOISSEVR 


lection of Earl Spencer, BR at Althorp 


Shinese Pottery and Porcelain * 


THE issue of works on 
sramic art has been so volu- 
nous in recent years that 
ie collector, both in the in- 
rests of his pocket and his 
vercrowded book- shelves, 
as been compelled to closely 
rutinize the pretensions of 
ach new-comer before ad- 
litting it to his reference 
brary. In the case of a work 
m Mr R= Lk. Hobson, this 
rutiny is likely to be dis- 
ensed with. Mr. Hobson’s 
nowledge of ceramic wares 

so exhaustive that no vol- 
me on the subject by him 
in fail to possess a permanent 
alue. As regards English 
ares, there are several writers 
ho rank with him in au- 
1ority, but in the domain of 
hinese ceramics he and Dr. 
. W. Bushell share an un- 
uestioned supremacy among 
ving English writers. Mr. 
lobson’s latest work— Chinese 
ottery and Porcelain: an 
count of the potter’s art tn 
hina from primitive tines to 
12 present day—is perhaps his 
ost valuable contribution on 
le subject. He has brought 
ithin the compass of two 
stavo volumes a detailed his- 
ry of over twenty centuries of 
hinese ceramic production. It 
not pretended that every 
rm of pottery and porcelain 
exhaustively described—the 
nagination, indeed, would 
agger at the contemplation 
' such a gigantic task—but 
‘actically every type that has 
ypeared in the European 
arket has been treated upon, 


FIGURE OF SHOU LAO, TAOIST GOD OF 


LONGEVITY PORCELAIN PAINTED 
WITH ‘‘ FAMILLE VERTE” ENAMELS 
K’ANG HSI PERIOD (1662-1722) 
HEIGHT, 17} IN. SALTING COLLECTION 
(VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM) 
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as well as many types which are 
known to Europeans only by 
repute. Mr. Hobson may well 
be congratulated on the pro- 
duction of such an exhaustive 
work, every page of which bears 
evidence of original research 
and investigation. 

The history of early Chinese 
ceramic art is derived from two 
sources—the ancient Chinese 
literature on the subject, much 
of which has been placed at the 
disposal of English readers 
through the translations of Dr. 
Bushell; and the evidence 
afforded by various pieces of 
ancient ware which are still in 
existence. Mr. Hobson has 
freely availed himself of Dr. 
Bushell’s translations, but, 
while substantially accepting 
them, he has amended them in 
various details. In general he 
is disinclined to accept the 
statements of these Chinese 
authorities, unless they are 
corroborated by independent 
evidence, and in this way he 
has somewhat modified the 
generally accepted idea of the 
extreme antiquity of the potter’s 
craft in China. According to 
native authorities, the invention 
of pottery is ascribed to the 
mythical Shén-nung, whom 
Terrien de Lacouperie sug- 
gested might be identified with 
Sargon, the ruler of Chaldea, 
about 3800 B.c. The semi- 
legendary emperor Huan Ti 


* Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
by R. L. Hobson, B.A. (Cassell & 
Company, Ltd. 2 vols. £4 4s. 
net. ) 


(circa 2697 B.C.) “is said 
to have appointed a su- 
perintendent of pottery,” 
and it is a common- 
place in the old Chinese 
literature that the em- 
peror Yu Ti Shun (2317 - 
2208 B.C.) highly es- 
teemed pottery. 

All these statements 
lead to the inference that 
the potter’s art was flour- 
ishing and had reached 
a substantial degree ot 
advancement anterior 
tothe period of thie 
Chou dynasty (1169-256 
B.C.). Mr. Hobson re- 
gards this as unproven, 
and points out that 
even the surviving wares 
belonging to the last 
part of the Chou period 
possess only an anti- 
quarian interest, and 
evidences of anything 
beyond primitive art and 


craftsmanship have so far not been found earlier than in 
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TANG POTTERY PILGRIM BOTTLE 
(KOECHLIN COLLECTION) 


the Han period (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). 


The Han dynasty united the states of China into a 
great and prosperous empire, having commercial relations 


with adjoining 
states, through 
which a consider- 
able trade was car- 
ried on with the 
outlying provinces 
Or IRORIE, INS 
foreign intercourse 
appears to have 
given the Chinese 
potter much of the 
knowledge which 
was to be turned 
to such good ac- 
count during later 
generations. One 
thing that may have 
been derived from 
it was an acquaint- 
ance with the art 
of glazing, at that 
time practised 
throughout West- 
ern Asia. None of 
the work that can 
be positively identi- 
fied as belonging 
to the Chou period 
is glazed, though 


SUNG DYNASTY VASE IN 


GREY STONEWARE, 
CLOSELY CRACKLED 


HEIGHT, 74 IN. 


some of it appears 
have been coloured w 
unfired pigments. T 
majority of the H 
pieces, on the contra. 
are glazed, ‘‘the ty 
cal Han glaze being 
translucent greeni 
yellow, which, over 
red body, produces 
colour varying from le 
green to olive browr 
Though hardly a 
proaching the refir 
ment attained in lat 
ceramic work, or ev 
that of contempora 
craftsmen in jade ai 
metal, the productio 
of the Han potter a 
marked by high artis! 
interest. They includ 
reproductions of cor 
mon objects of life, 
well as forms and orn 
mentation derived fre 
metal-work. 


Owing to the large number of Han tombs containu 


pottery which have come to light through the excay 
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THE FORM OF A LOTUS FLOWER 
BURNT REDDISH BROWN, 
HEIGHT, 7 IN. 


x 


DARK 
MILKY GREY GLAZE, 
(FREER COLLECTION) 


tions, for railways and other causes, we are far bett 
informed about Han wares than of those of many of tl 


later periods. Wi 
the end of the d 
nasty China aga 
became split 
into warring state 
It was not until tl 
advent of the T’ar 
dynasty (618-9¢ 
A.D.) that the er 
pire again becan 
united. The ai 
suffered during ti 
period of confusicx 
nevertheless, fra 
the references} 
Chinese literatu 
it may be inferr 
“that new kin: 
of pottery ai 
peared from til 
to time, and iti 
certaim thates 
evolution wh 
culminated in p) 
celain made se 
sible advance 
Under the T’a§ 
dynasty the eff 
pire realched §f 
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zenith of its power, 
Chinese’ armies 
penetrating into 
Central India, Chi- 
nese junks into the 
Persian Gulf, and 
the northern bound- 
aries of the empire 
extended into Turki- 
stan. ‘As during the 
Han dynasty, inter- 
course with foreign 
states was renewed, 
and ‘‘a host of for- 
eign influences must 
have penetrated into 
the middle kingdom, 
including those of 
the Indian, Persian, 
and Byzantine arts.” 
T’ang pieces are 
only beginning to 
find their way to 
Europe, and afford 
surprising evidences 
of the maturity which 
ceramic art attained 
during the period of 
the dynasty. The 
majority of the speci- 
mens which have 
come to light are 
mortuary pieces, and 
until more tombs are 
exhumed and further 
pieces surrendered 
in? Cimimage Coll 
lectors, it will be 
impossible to form 
a final estimate 
of T’ang pottery. 
Among its especial 
characteristics are 
the large proportion 
of figure pieces it 
includes. Some of 


inspired by Grzeco- 

Roman influence, and rival their exemplars in force and 
spirit. Horses are taken for subjects with great fre- 
quency, and are modelled with great boldness and 
character. Perhaps the sculpturesque power of the 
T’ang craftsmen is best shown, however, in the large 
Buddhist figures, of which a few rare examples have 
been brought to Europe. These, while embodying 
the Buddhist idea of abstraction and aloofness, are 
realised with wonderful literalness, and offer a com- 
bination of monumental repose with the expression of 
mental energy that is in its way quite unrivalled. These 
figures are even more remarkable as pottery than as 


MODEL OF A ‘‘ FOWLING TOWER” 
these are cleanly GREEN GLAZE HEIGHT, 30 IN. (FREER COLLECTION) always been 
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HAN POTTERY, WITH IRIDESCENT 


sculpture. Spe: 
of a splendic¢ 
ample in the B 
Museum, 50 11 
high, Mr. Hol 
states that ‘te 
such a mass of 
terial without s 
dence or crac 
would tax the « 
bilities of the 
modern pott 
while the skill 
played in the m« 
ling is probé 
unequalled in 
known examp! 
ceramic sculptt 
The glazes usec 
the T’ang pot 
were numerous, 
the shapes of 1 
pieces and the si 
of ornamentai 
used remarkable 
their variety. S 
recently discov 
pieces would e 
seem to prove 
painting witha bi 
was practised 
them. A 
The five brief 
nasties which fill 
sixty-four years’ 
terval between 
T’ang period < 
the Sung per 
(960-1279 A.D.) 
known by few 
tinctive wares o 
portance. The | 
named period 
the golden ag 
Chinese arts, 
the Sung wares 


garded by Chi 
connoisseurs as reaching the high-water-mark of cer 
excellence. So highly are they prized that comparati 
few specimens of them are permitted to leave | 
country, and Europeans, for the present, have lat 
to be content with a second-hand knowledge of t 
‘The Sung wares are true children of the potter’s ¢ 
made as they are by the simplest processes, and i} 
main decorated only by genuine potter methods.” ~ 
most important feature ‘‘lies in their glaze, which ] 
la qualité maitresse de la céramigue,’ as an enthus 
French writer has expressed it. Its richness, thick 
lustre, translucency, and its colour and crackle ar 


Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 


Nain criteria | 
of the wares 
n the eyes of | 
Shinese con- 
NOlsseurs. 

Space will not 

ermit one to 
‘Ollow Mr. 
Hobson in his 
nteresting ac- 

>Ount of the 
lifferent varie- 

‘lies of the 

vares, some of 

he most es- 
seemed of 

which are still 
inrepresented 

n European 
-ollections. 

[he pieces of 

this period 

ormeda great 
sOurce of in- 
spiration to 
ater Chinese 
nakers, and 

vere frequent- 

y imitated. 

On the ques- 
lion of the 
sxact period in 
which Chinese porcelain originated, Mr. Hobson is in 
lirect conflict with Dr. Bushell’s latest pronouncements, 
vhich apparently lean to the theory that porcelain was 
irst made so far back as the Han dynasty. Mr. Hob- 
on complains that Dr. Bushell bases his idea on the 
nistranslation of a Chinese word, which he renders as 
“porcelain” instead of ‘‘pottery.” A knowledge of 
chinese would be essential to do justice to the merits 
of the controversy. Mr. Hobson, however, makes out 
1 strong case for his contention, and such extraneous 
svidence as exists, chiefly of a negative character, leans 
lecidedly on his side. No specimens of porcelain be- 
onging to the Han or even the T’ang period have yet 
yeen discovered, and the inference appears to be that 
ts manufacture was not accomplished until the T’ang 
yeriod. Mr. William Burton, in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, coincides with this view, which, 
me would imagine, must be generally accepted until 
lirect evidence is produced to the contrary, in the form 
»f pieces belonging to the earlier dynasties. 

The Yuan dynasty (1280-1367 A.D.), founded by the 
[artars under Kublai Khan, gave little encouragement 
© ceramic art, and it was not until the time of the Ming 
lynasty (1368-1644) that it made any substantial advance. 
[he works of this period, and even more those of the 
sh’ing dynasty (1644-1910), are naturally the best known 
9 Europeans, and are best represented in public and 
| 


T’ANG POTTERY DISH WITH MIRROR PATTERN INCISED AND COLOURED BLUE, 
GREEN, ETC.; INNER BORDER OF ‘‘JU-I 
YELLOW GROUND, OUTER BORDER OF MOTTLED GREEN ; 

UNDERNEATH AND THREE TUSK-SHAPED FEET 
(EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION) 


AI 


private collec- 
tions. To these 
periods prac- 
tically belong 

all the finer 
kinds of Chi- 

nese porcelain, 
themera nl ter 
pieces which 
come within 

that category 
showing little 
differentiation 
from stone- 
ware. The 
wares belong- 
ing to these 
periods are so 
varied and nu- 
merous that it 
. is impossible 
to attempt to 
follow Mr. 
Hobson in his 
elaborate de- 
scription and 
classification 
of them. His 
book is deci- 
dedly the best 
and most ex- 
haustive epi- 
tome of Chinese ceramic art that has been placed before 


” 


CLOUD SCROLLS ON A MOTTLED 
PALE GREEN GLAZE 
DIAMETER, [5 IN. 


the English reader. Perhaps “epitome” is the wrong word 
to use in this conjunction ; for though the work cannot con- 
tain such minute particulars as is given in books dealing 
only with individual phases of the subject, the information 
given regarding the different kinds of pottery and porce- 
lain, the factories at which they were produced, and the 
characteristics and marks by which they are to be dis- 
tinguished, is at once so full and so concisely put that 
even the highly specialised collector will find it of great 
value in studying the particular period or style which he 
affects. To the general student no book can be recom- 
mended more highly. It is written with a clearness and 
precision that leaves little scope for misunderstanding. 
The plates are numerous, and have been carefully selected 
to give the best idea of the different types of pottery and 
porcelain. A highly valuable feature is that every piece 
illustrated is elaborately described and its salient cha- 
racteristics pointed out. In this way the plates will be 
of great assistance to the tyro in identifying the style and 
period of any piece which may be offered to him. The 
plates in monochrome are generally of excellent quality ; 
and those in colour, if not always reproducing the exact 
tints of the pieces from which they are taken—an almost 
impossible performance in the three-colour process—are 
always sufficiently explicit as not to allow any doubt as 
to the identity of the originals. 


THE carved horn illustrated, made from an 
elephant’s tusk in my collection, is a fine piece of 
sixteenth-century work, and portrays 
an interesting story. The legend runs 
somewhat as follows: ‘St. Hubert, a 
worldly man, was out hunting, and spied a white stag, 
which baffled all pursuit 
for many days. He pursued 
and became separated 
from his fellow-huntsmen. 
Towards evening he came 
up with the stag, and was 
about to strike when he per- 


A Carved 
Ivory Horn 


ceived a crucifix suspended 
between the antlers; at the 
same time a mysterious 
voice addressed him. 
Hubert fell on his knees, 
became a convert to the 
faith, and vowed to erect a 
monastery on the spot.” 
On the upper part of the 
horn may be seen the 
monastery, on a pine-clad 
hill. Below is the stag with 
the crucifix, and, lower still, 
Hubert, his horse, and 
hounds. Near the dog’s- 
head mouth-piece is an 
elaborate monogram, on a 
shield, which displays the 
letters T.L.C. intertwined, 
and at the lower end of 
the horn the monogram 
A.E.D. The carving is 
so beautiful, and the story 
illustrates so closely the 
well-known engraving by 
Albert Durer, that, were 
not the letter E included 
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in the monogram, the work might well be suppos 
to be that of the artist himself, who at times turn 
his attention to carving. The horn is very heavy 
and measures 26 inches from end to end.—W. 
REDFERN. 


THERE are many people who have an idea th 
French furniture is 


The ‘Straight 
Line” in French 
Furniture 


all curves and orna- 
ment or fragile 
and uncomfortable. 
Comfort, it must be 
admitted, was not a 
sine gua non with the 
furniture-makers of 
old times in France, 
but curves were 
characteristic of one 
period of French art 
only—the Rococo. 
The misleading 
habit of applying a 
sovereign’s name to 
certain marked ten- 
dencies that show 
the departure from 
oldcanons of design 
is purely one of 
convenience. Louis 
Seize had no more 
to do with the es- 
tablishment of a 
new vogue of deco- 
ration than did his 
beautiful queen; 
both accepted the 
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as of the 
vement 
had been 
ving for 
brs, and 
plycrystal- 
1 during 
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Was ever 
n, and not 
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ee aed re) 
k out the 
In of evi- 
ce back- 
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cing with 
t period 
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sely as- 
med “to 
e taken a 
liberate 
nge from 
the rules 
governed 
liture de- 
n in pre- 
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pire and the Directoire—we find that in the latter 
rs of Louis XVI.’s reign there were cabinet-makers 
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LAC CABINET 
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win ee th 


PAINTED 


PANELS 


who designed 
furniture hay- 
ing a very 
pronounced 
feeling for 
that formality 
which is one 
of the cha- 
racteristics of 
Glasser arnt: 
Lavasseur, 
who assisted 
Moligny so 
much in the 
copying of 
Buhl designs 
ial qelowe Ieviete 
eighteenth 
century, was 
an ¢béniste 
strongly dis- 
Pp Ose Myo: 
severity of 
forms. Even 
Carlin, the re- 
nowned em- 
ployer of lac 
panels in his 
cabinets, was 
an advocate 


of the“ straight line,” which one prejudiced writer refers 
to scathingly, in summing up the taste of the moment: 


CARLIN 
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The 


“Choice finish 
and lavish 
expenditure 
strove in vain 
to) ¢ om fieir 
wealth of as- 
pect on pover- 
ty-stricken 
invention, and 
thus began the 
triumph of the 
straight lin'e.” 
The said tri- 
umph had a 
long record of 
appreciation 
behind it be- 
fore it arrived 
atthe pre- 
eminence it 
enjoyed in fur- 
niture of the 
Directoire 
and Empire 
periods. The 
perfect sim- 
plicity and bal- 
ance of parts 
in the secre- 
taire belonging 
to SirJohnMur- 
ray Scott, and 
illustratedhere- 
with, would 
not nowadays 
strike one as 
displaying pov- 
erty-stricken 
invention ; but one can easily understand the dissatis- 
faction anyone would feel who was brought up on 
Rococo traditions. 
excess in this form of decoration that started the 
desire for simplicity, and out of the labyrinth of orna- 
ment, in which designs of the Regency were lost, the 
path on to perfect simplicity was a long one; but it 
was followed steadily. Look at the illustration of the 
Carlin lac cabinet on previous page. The forms are 
as rigid as in the Directoire secretaire; the frieze is 
elaborated Greek ornament. 


It was the reaction from the 


The connecting links 
between the new feeling and the old are the bronze 
mounts at the top of each of the columns; these have 
an affinity with the realistic masques of the Rococo 
time, yet Carlin was essentially a Louis XVI. man. 
The ‘‘ straight line” is responsible for the charm in the 
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reminiscet 
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their sustaining ribbons show: a subtle differen 
the same type of ornament executed in the latter 
of Louis XVI.’s reign. We see also in the rou 
medallions, painted in rich tones, the influence ¢ 
curved line still holding a place in the designer’s 
It is, of course, the change from curves to straight 
that differentiates most markedly the styles knoy 
the names of the last two kings of France; yet 
after all, was but a return to the satisfying sever 
form in the massive pieces of the Louis XIV. € 
In those days classic details were quite as muc 
preciated as in the Napoleonic era. The rams’] 
the masks and grotesques, the free use of arabe: 
what are they but a continuation of the Pon 
idea? Practically only the Rococo has departe } 
the classic rules; all other periods of cultivate 


EGYPTIAN FEELING IN THE MOUNTS 


ow the basis of the 
eas of the designers of 
ferent centuries to be 
rely classic, and this 
dst perfect of all deco- 
ive schools regarded 
> “straight line” as the 
idamental principle 
all design. 


5IR JoSHUA REYNOLDS 
sseldom, if ever, borne 
the inter- 
pretation 
his work in better style 
an in the rendering of 


ir Plates 


y emblematical figure 
Design, by Joseph 
ozer. The mezzotint 
s published in 1794 
John Jeffryes, and is 
portrait of Elizabeth 
hnson, afterwards 
ts. Deane, the third 
ughter of Elizabeth, 
> younger of Rey- 
lds’s two married 
mers. The artist 
mted her more than 
ae She posed for, 
iong other subjects, the figure of Fortitude in the 
Another splendid example of the 
zzotinter’s art is figured in the plate, by and after 
R. Smith, entitled [Vat you IW77/, which is one from 
aluable set of four engravings. The dainty figure 
the girl seated in a park-like landscape presents a 
‘ticularly charming subject, apart from the beauty of 
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ford window. 


rendering. We reproduce in this number also the 
mpanion to the Portrait of a Lady, by Adam Buck, 
ich appeared in our last issue, where we treated of 
‘matter more fully. It will suffice to add, however, 
t the one with which we are now dealing is also an 


ginal drawing signed by the artist, and dated 1804. 


The remainder of our 
plates deal with some 
of the most celebrated 
women in English his- 
tory. Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of the first Earl 
Spencer, was born in 
1757, and died in 1806, 
having married the fifth 
Duke of Devonshire in 
1774. Her most notable 
exploit probably con- 
sisted in the winning 
manner in which she 
canvassed for Fox dur- 
ing the Westminster 
election of 1784. The 
characteristic portrait of 
this lady by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which we re- 
produce, is in the col- 
lection of Earl Spencer, 
K.G., at Althorp, as is 
also the fine portrait 
by Lely of the Countess 
of Grammont, who, as 
Elizabeth Hamilton, 
married the Comte de 
Grammont in 1663. Her 
brother Anthony wrote 
the Mémorres di Comte de Grammont, which have 
become so famous as pictures of court life under the 


STYLE OF JACOB DESMALTA 


restored monarchy. 

In our last issue we reproduced a fine Portrait of 
the Infanta Margarita Teresa, by Velasquez, which 
forms a valuable asset to the collection of Mr. H. C. 
Frick, whose name bids fair to be bracketed with 
that of the late Pierpont Morgan. In 
possession is the beautiful Portrazt of Lady Skipwith, 
which was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1787. 
The subject, the wife of Sir Thomas George Skipwith, 
is treated 
most successful style. 


the same 


in a manner consistent with the artist’s 
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In Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena Mr. Norwood 
Young has produced a worthy sequel to his interesting 
account of the emperor’s experi- 
ences at Klbay  Tiespresent 
narrative presents a more ignoble 
picture of the fallen potentate. His 
mind, detached from great spheres 
of activity, descends to little ones. 
He devotes the same intellectual 
application to inflicting petty slights 
on his English captors as he formerly gave to impose his 
individual will on the destinies of Europe. Napoleon, 
indeed, is less the hero of Mr. Young’s volumes than his 
much-maligned guardian, Sir Hudson Lowe. The author 


“Napoleon in 
Exile at 

St. Helena,” by 
Norwood Young 
(Stanley Paul & 
Co, 2 vols. 
32s. net) 


STEUBEN’S PICTURE OF THE DEATH-BED OF NAPOLEON FROM ‘* NAPOLEON IN EXILE AT ST. HELENA ” (STANLEY PAUL A 
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proves him to be an honourable and courteous gentle 
who conducted himself with straightforward recti 
under exceptionally trying circumstances. The diffi 
of the situation lay in Napoleon’s attempt to abrogat: 
conditions of his captivity as determined by the B: 
government. The government refused him recogn 
of his rank of emperor, and, in order to prevent his es¢ 
decided that effectual supervision was to be kept ove 
person. Lowe’s duty was to enforce these conditi 
and he did so with every regard to the comfort and | 
being of his captive. Neither Napoleon’s interests 
his inclinations allowed him to acquiesce in them wit 
opposition. He warmly resented the deprivation o 
title of emperor, and he realised that if he made the 


N 
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things and subsided into a complacent captivity, sur- 
inded by every material comfort, there was a danger of 
public interest in him subsiding. This would have 
sn fatal to the hopes and plans he still cherished. If 
restoration of his empire was not one of them, he at 
st desired to be moved to where he would be more in 
ich with his followers and admirers, ready to take any 
Jortunity for aggrandisement that the future offered. 
e English opposition, more from dislike of the govern- 
nt than esteem of Napoleon, were warmly in his 
our; he had powerful friends on the Continent ; so it 
same his purpose to give his supporters an excuse to 
erfere on his behalf by making the situation at St. 
lena an impossible one. The emperor was in a good 
sition to do this. He was surrounded by his suite and 
vants, who were ready to assist him by all means in 
‘ir power; he was in possession of practically unlimited 
ids; and among the population of the island, the troops 
frisoning it, and the visitors from passing ships, were 
my sympathisers who were willing to try and circum- 
at the necessary restrictions put upon Napoleon and 
household. Lowe was not properly backed up by 
» English government; though all communications 
ating to the prisoner were supposed to pass through 
hands, they encouraged O’Meara, the naval surgeon, 
0 first took the position of English doctor in atten- 
nce on Napoleon, to correspond direct with them. As 
Meara, who had been bribed by Napoleon, was wholly 
tking in his interests, and trying to upset Lowe’s 
thority, the latter was placed in an extremely trying 
sition. O’Meara was sent back to England, where he 
ote a book full of libels on the governor, to which the 
ter was not permitted to reply. John Stokoe, another 
val surgeon, who after O’Meara’s departure was per- 
tted to attend Napoleon, wasalso bribed. Both doctors 
nished false reports of the emperor’s health. His 
‘a was to represent himself as succumbing from the 
urious effects of the St. Helena climate and the harsh 
atment of his captors. To give colour to the last 
a he first loaded Lowe with insults, and then kept 
nself concealed from the officers appointed to attest 
_ presence in the island, his scheme apparently 
ing to force the governor to use violence to assure 
nself of the safety of his charge. Lowe’s tact and 
racity foiled this. Then the ironic hand of fate 
ervened. Napoleon, who had been shamming illness 
his own purposes, became dimly conscious that he 
s afflicted with a mortal disease. He who was such 
adept in deceiving others now tried to deceive 
nself into the belief that all was well with him. The 
lent exercise he took with this idea may probably 
ve hastened his death. It was a misfortune to Lowe 
t it happened during his tenure of office, for it gave 
int to many libels concerning him which otherwise 
uld have been forgotten. The English government, 
rful that their misdealings with his subordinates 
uld come to light, prevented him from making any 
slic defence ; and though later writers have disposed 
some of the grosser slanders, Mr. Norwood Young’s 
sresting book is the first to do him adequate justice. 
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AMERICAN art criticism is generally tinctured by a 
strong element of conservatism. This is shown in the 
volume of essays by Mr. Kenyon 
Cox, who uses his virile pen to ex- 
press Opinions not greatly differing 
from those held by the majority of 
English critics about forty or fifty 
years back. This does not imply 
that they are correct, or even out of 


“Artist and the 
Public, and Other 
Essays on Art 
Subjects,” by 
Kenyon Cox 
(George Allen 
and Unwin 


date, for artistic taste moves in 
5s. net) 


cycles, and it is quite possible that 
what may seem reactionary views to-day may become 
the leading inspiration of the most advanced artists of 
to-morrow. Mr. Cox is an advocate of established 
tradition in art; he has a healthy contempt for post- 
impressionism and other modern cults, and shows but 
scant sympathy for nineteenth-century impressionism. 
He even'damns Whistler with faint praise, and finds the 
great strength of modern American art is in its affinity 
to that of the old Italian masters. One can sympathise 
with much — perhaps even the major portion of what 
the writer advocates, which is substantially a return to 
methods of painting based on tradition and common 
sense—but one feels that he pushes his conclusions too 
far. The logical deduction from them is that artists 
should paint not what they want, but what the public 
want. This would save us from much bad art, but it 
would also prevent much of the greatest art from ever 
being produced. Mr. Cox’s contention is that such a 
state of affairs existed until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, before when, ‘‘with the exception of 
Rembrandt, you will scarce find an unappre- 
ciated genius in the whole history of art.” The writer 
has obviously forgotten the history of the Dutch school, 
in which the neglect of genius, so far from being the 
exception, was rather the rule, Hals, Jan Steen, Vermeer 
of Delft, Pieter de Hooch, Jacob van Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
and many others, all faring as badly, if not worse, than 
their great compatriot. To David, whom Mr. Cox styles 
“the first of the moderns,” a title not usually given 
to this reactionary artist, the author ascribes the be- 
ginning of the confusion in modern art. He “felt it 
necessary to destroy the traditions of an art created for 
the aristocracy. In his own art of painting he succeeded 
so thoroughly that the painters of the next generation 
found themselves with no traditions at all.” This is 
surely a somewhat incorrect statement of the matter. It 
was less David than the moral sentiment of the French 
Revolution which destroyed the questionable art of the 
aristocratic 7égzme which preceded it. David, far from 
leaving artists without traditions, re-established the 
classical tradition which was binding the art of the 
Continent for fifty years. Mr. Cox should feel sympathy 
for one who, to a certain extent, was his precursor. The 
American writer, in his essays on Raphael, Millet, and 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, shows himself thoroughly in 
sympathy with the classical spirit in art ; he would leaven 
the vagaries and irresponsibility of modernity with in- 
spiration drawn from some of the more classical masters 
in the past. David had a similar ambition; that his 
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efforts were on the whole detrimental to the cause of art 
was owing less to the incorrectness of his ideals than 
that he failed to carry out his own precepts and base 
his work on nature as well as on the masterpieces of 
the past. 


THE scholastic system of England is almost as old 
as the nation. Before the Anglo-Saxons had thoroughly 
settled down in their then new con- 
quest, and long before they had 
united into gne people, Augustine 
came among them, like a missionary 
of the present day, and established 
not only the Church, but the schools 
which were to supply it with future 
priests and adherents. Mr. A. F. 
Leach awards to Canterbury the 
distinction of being the first school founded in the 
country, and though his contentions may be disputed by 
the advocates of one or two other claimants for priority, 
they seem to be practically unassailable. It is almost 
certain that the school was founded in the year 598; in 
631 it had ‘‘already a custom of its own, and was estab- 
lished enough to become models for other kingdoms.” 
The schools of Rochester and St. Paul’s, London, 
probably date from 604. Of other famous schools Win- 
chester has some claims to be considered as the place 
where Alfred the Great was educated, and was, at any 
rate, flourishing in the year 1oor ; Eton was founded by 
Henry VI.; while Harrow, which did not come into 
being until 1571, is too modern to come within the scope 
of Mr. Leach’s interesting volume. Medizval England 
appears to have been far better supplied with schools 
than was modern England until a comparatively short 
time ago; thus in 1377 there was one school to about 
every five thousand inhabitants, whereas in 1864 the 
proportion was only about a fifth of this. 
ever, of the ample ‘‘supply of schools, the results were 
disappointing.” The scholars very largely went to swell 
the ranks of the celibate clergy, and so remained apart 
from the family life of the nation, and it was not until 
after the Reformation that the country reaped the full 
advantage of its scholastic institutions. Much interesting 
light is thrown on the treatment of the scholars during 
medieval times. Flogging, of course, was an insepar- 
able part of their regimen. Stripes were considered a 
necessary concomitant to learning. Everyone had to 
endure them, even a crowned king not being exempt. 
Richard Earl of Warwick, when tutor to Henry VI., find- 
ing his royal pupil was beginning to resent his chastise- 
ment, appealed to the council to support his authority, and 
the punishments continued until the king had completed 
his education. Though the nominal hours of tuition 
were far longer than the present time, the occurrence 
of numerous saints’ days, which were kept as whole or 
partial holidays, prevented the pupils from being over- 
worked. Mr. Leach gives an immense amount of in- 
formation about the foundation of early schools, their 
endowments, the fees paid by scholars, and the salaries 
of the masters ; and his work, if not exactly light reading, 
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In spite, how- 
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is full of interesting information. The illustration 
which there are over forty, are in nearly all instance 
produced from contemporary manuscripts and sculp 


THE third volume of Ze King’s Ships begins witl 
history of the ‘‘ Endymion” and concludes with th 
the ‘‘ Jupiter.” The vessels of v 


bb Hj a . . . 
The King’s an account is given include r 


Ships,’ by names famous in English 1 
Commander history, and the letterpress rece 
H.S. Lecky ing the stirring deeds in which 
bie Muir- took part is illustrated with nume 
head. In 6 vols. plates reproduced (0a 


contemporary pictures and pi 
These, perhaps, show greater va 
than in the preceding volumes. Original pictures 
drawings have been utilised toa greater extent, inclu 
those of many artists whose work is now little kn 
Though the illustrations are generally on a comparat 
small scale, and the quality of some of the blocks n 
be improved, the work, when finished, will not onl 
the most complete and authoritative history of the s 
of the Royal Navy, but also by far and away the 
record of English naval art. Though the larger po 
of the plates in the third volume are reproduced | 
photographs and a substantial proportion of the 
mainder from anonymous works, over fifty artists 
represented, beginning with Anthony Anthony, a pa 
of the time of Henry VIII. A number of the illustra’ 
serve to remind one that before the days when photogy« 
rendered the sketches of the ‘‘man on the spot” ali 
superfluous, the Navy numbered many capable amat 
in its ranks. Vice-Admiral R. B. Beechey, the so 
the well-known portrait painter, was a frequent exhil 
at the Royal Academy ; Admairal Sir Edward Ingle 
was also represented on the walls at Burlington Ho 
while among other officers whose work is reproducec 
Captain J. Brenton and Lieutenant P. W. Pont 
these plates being neither the least able nor interes 
in the volume. Turning to the letterpress, one w 
suggest that in future volumes Commander Lecky 
be more explicit regarding the armament of mo 
ships. In the days of the old wooden ships the 
portance of a vessel was rightly gauged by the nus 
of guns it carried, but with the introduction of the 
clad the calibre of the guns gradually became so v 
that a ship carrying half a dozen might have a far 
powerful armament than another with thrice the nur 
Unless this is pointed out, the casual reader may 
away quite a wrong impression from the facts reco| 
Thus at first sight the third ‘‘ Inflexible”—a sis 
paddle sloop, launched in 1845—would seem to be? 
powerful than its successor of 1876, which only cont 
four guns; and it is not everyone that will recall 
these guns were each of 80 tons, and the most pow 
which up to that date had ever been placed in a w 
Similar misconceptions may arise in regard to the 
ships of the existing fleets, the primary and sec 
armament of which is not differentiated, six-inc 
twelve-inch guns being indiscriminately grouped to 
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he one aggregate. While making full use of official 
rds, Commander Lecky has largely supplemented 
m with items drawn from various sources. These, it 
st be confessed, make by far the more lively reading, 
| the author is to be congratulated on his success 
bringing so much fresh material together. At the 
sent time the history of the king’s ships possesses 


unique interest, and those who study it will find that ~ 


comparatively small number of disasters which have 
quered the naval successes during the present war 
e had their counterpart during almost every long 
iggle in which the nation has been engaged. The 
ord of the Royal Navy is not wholly one of victory ; 
price of admiralty has been paid for in many an 
ated and hopeless struggle against overwhelming 
Is, as well as in those great fleet battles and innumer- 
e sea duels in which the English were triumphant. 
yremacy in the Seven Seas is no small thing to acquire, 
[ to maintain it costs a constant expenditure of blood 
| treasure. 

“HOUGH the leading principles of etching have been 
rcely modified since the time of Rembrandt, the number 
of appliances and materials used in its 


tching: A F : 
8 production have largely increased 


ae by during recent years. Most of these 
i H. Reed additions, if not indispensable, are at 
2) Putnam’s least useful, and the beginner who 
i makes himself acquainted with their 
so net) various properties stands at a con- 


siderable advantage to one who 

tents himself only with a knowledge of the appliances 
merly used. Mr. Earl H. Reed’s practical treatise on 
hing goes into this phase of the subject very thorough- 
His list of the articles contained in an etcher’s 
‘pment occupies over three pages, and comprises 
yut a hundred separate items. Whether these are all 
essary or not may be a matter of question; but as 
author explains clearly and in full detail the-purpose 
svery item, the reader is put into a position to discard 
thing that does not commend itself to his ideas of 
ity. With the same exemplary thoroughness the 
ter describes the different varieties of etching and the 
thods best applicable to each; the printing of the 
tes, 
er multifarious processes connected with the produc- 
10f an etching. On all these subjects Mr. Reed can 
recommended as a reliable guide; he is not only a 
mpetent etcher himself, but what is more to the point, 
recognises that his reader may be wholly ignorant 
etching, and so thoroughly enlightens him as to the 
mentary as well as the more advanced portions of the 
ject. The two original plates given by the author as 
strations are both good subjects, a good effect being 
ned in each by simple and direct treatment. A third 
the different methods of etching, would 
served its purpose better if executed on 

arger scale. Perhaps the most interesting of the 
strations, however, is the one giving process reproduc- 
1s of two subjects, naturally and artificially printed. In 


te, showing 
ibably have 


the preparation of etching grounds, and the . 
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the former method the effect of the etching owes practi- 
cally nothing to the artistic skill of the printer. The 
plate is wiped clean of surface ink, and, consequently, 
only the actual work of the etcher reproduces in the 
printing. The artificial method elevates the craftsman- 
ship of the printer into almost as great an importance 
as the art of the etcher. The surface of the plate, 
instead of being wiped clean, is carefully manipulated 
so that ink is left in those places where its presence will 
be advantageous in giving additional depth and tone to 
the print. This method is legitimate to a certain extent; 
but it may be easily so extended that the etched work 
becomes merely a skeleton outline to guide the printer 
in arranging his ink; so that the impression taken off is 
really more of a monotype than an etching. 


THE issue of the Year-Book of American Etching for 
1914 makes one regret that there is not a similar publi- 
cation for English work. The hundred 

“ Year-Book of - 
admirably reproduced examples it 


American : 
Etching, 1914” contains are taken from the last 
(John loge annual exhibition of the Association 


of American Etchers. The exhibition 

of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers would afford at least an equal field for selection, 
and a well-mounted volume filled with judiciously selected 
subjects would prove equally as valuable a record for 
English art as is the present publication for American. 
The subjects will not all be entirely fresh to English 
readers, for a number of them have been shown in exhi- 
bitions on this side of the Atlantic, from where the 
majority of the themes have been gathered. This point 
is touched upon by Mr. Forbes Watson in his foreword 
to the volume, in which he gives utterance to a faint 
note of regret at the cosmopolitan spirit of American art. 
He points out that the work of Diirer, Rembrandt, Goya, 
and Meryon, because of its native quality, ‘‘has a flavour 
that Whistler has not, a tang that he misses.” But is 
this so? Those who know subdued yet exquisitely tinted 
tones of London’s grey atmosphere can see in Whistler’s 
Thames-side harmonies and nocturnes an art as true to 
the scenes which inspired them artd as racy of the soil on 
which they came into being as Meryon’s Paris scenes; 
nor are Whistler’s Thames-side etchings less English 
than the plates of Rembrandt are Dutch. ‘The truth is 
that Whistlet’s art was neither cosmopolitan nor Ameri- 
can, but Anglo-Saxon, and one fancies‘that the best of 
both American and English work in the future will have 
to come under the same generic heading. « In the fine 
series of etchings which Mr. Forbes Watson has selected 
for illustration it can hardly be said of one of them that 
it is so distinctively American in sentiment and feeling 
that it could not have been produced by an English- 
man; we might claim them as an offshoot of English 
art were it not equally possible for Americans to claim 
our etching as an offshoot of theirs. The moral senti- 
ment, taste, and artistic feeling of the two countries are 
so closely allied that any new and sane development in 
the art of the one will inevitably be a source of inspiration 
to the art of the other. 
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THE 164th exhibition of the Royal Water - Colour 
Society (5A, Pall Mall East), though one of the smallest 
that has been seen of recent years, 
was far from being the least in- 
teresting. The artists represented 
departed more from their customary 
themes than usual; there was the charm of the unex- 
pected about their work, and this, it must be confessed, 
exercises a peculiar and inordinate fascination over the 
Novelty of theme, in itself, hardly 
Its value is derived from 
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mind of the critic. 
constitutes an artistic merit. 
the freshening influence it exercises on the mind of the 
artist. Confronted with a problem of form and colour, 
already successfully solved, brain and hand are apt to 
work mechanically, and art degenerates into mere crafts- 
manship. This is not always so. You have some artists 
who approach an often-repeated theme with the zest of 
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an enthusiastic golfer starting a round over his 

course. Most of the Dutch masters come within 
category, and some of the British, like Constabl 
Raeburn. The critic may be delighted with their repe 
essays, and yet if he descends not into trivialities, 1 
can he say about them which he has not already 
about their predecessors? One may take Mr. Na 
Hemy’s coasting seascapes as a casein point. The ? 
Sailing at the R.W.S. was a characteristic exampl 
the theme he has made peculiarly his own—a fishing- 
cutting over the blue, breeze-driven waves of the Chan 
Mr. Hemy’s observation is always true, his hand 
finished without being laboured ; he transmits wha‘ 
sees in fresh and pleasant colour, and imparts to 
work the vitality which comes of a lively and sympa 
tic appreciation of his subject. All these characteri: 
were to be found in the Pretty Satling, but it reve: 
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thing fresh in the art or outlook of the painter. On 
is account one turned to his On the Rocks : Low Water 
th a greater zest. 
s and stones covered with a tangle of sea-weed, with a 
impse of sky beyond the low sea horizon. To merely 
y that there was not a more direct or sincere study 
ym nature in the exhibition might seem to imply a slur 
its pictorial merits, for nature requires editing before 
ing transferred either to paper or canvas. Mr. Hemy 
d done this, with that appearance of artlessness which 
the crowning gift of the artist. The introduction of 
o or three figures gave life to the scene; the high lights 
their white draperies both relieved and put into place 
e dark masses of rock and sea-weed in the foreground, 
d gave distance to the brighter stretches of sea and 
y beyond, and thus converted what might have been 
ly an interesting study into an adequate and complete 
storial arrangement. How important this process of 
iting, or, as one may better term it, selection, is often 
istrated in the work of Mr. Sargent. He is probably 
> most able executant among living artists, and the 
wer of his brush-work is sufficient to give any pictorial 
smoranda by him an artistic interest. He is apt to 
esume on this, and appears to wilfully choose themes 
ich have slight pictorial attraction so as to render the 
aided display of his technica] skill the more convinc- 
x. His drawing of 77 7yro/ may be cited as a typical 
ample of this. Three-quarters of it were filled with the 
ink side of a log hut. Even Mr. Sargent’s sentient 
ush-work could not make this fascinating, and the two 
ures introduced in the far corner of the work were not 
ficient to redeemit. His Boats on the Lake of Garda, 
jugh much slighter, was the more satisfying. The 
abject was picturesque ; its components—some white- 
led boats, a patch of blue water, and a background 
‘sunlit sky—were well arranged, and the handling, 
yugh slight, conveyed a wonderfully adequate sense 
colour, sunlight, and atmosphere. From Mr. Sargent 
Miss E. Fortescue Brickdale one goes to the opposite 
les of artistic outlook. Mr. Sargent is a realist, and 
handling swift and spontaneous; while Miss Brick- 
le paints her romantic essays with careful elaboration. 
1 Truth and Fiction was one of her best works, well 
iwn, composed, and coloured. 

Mr. Reginald Barrett was another artist whose highly 
ished work was seen to advantage. His Centyal Door- 
y, St. Mark’s, Venice, may be said to represent the 
se of painting as good in its way as poetry but not 
onging to the same order. One had a clear and 
wutifully expressed statement of form and colour, un- 
pired but set down with fine craftsmanship. Mr. S. J. 
morna Birch’s Vzew showed a wide expanse of country, 
cked by gathering clouds and mist, as seen from the 
amit of a steep bluff in the foreground. It was lighted 
with silvery sunshine—the sunshine that has bright- 
$s without warmth and forebodes near approaching 
1; the clearness of the landscape, and the mists, 
t obscured the forms of the nearer clouds, gave the 
ve message. The artist had realised the scene with 
: atmospheric verisimilitude, and in colour that was 


It showed a broad stretch of bould- 


both delicate and sparkling; yet perhaps the greatest 
charm of the work was in that indescribable quality 
which one loosely describes as feeling—a sense that the 
artist’s personality is expressed in the work. Mrs. Laura 
Knight’s several contributions were of a varied character. 
Among them were two well-painted cliff scenes, in which 
the spectator was supposed to be looking down into the 
picture from a greater height than the immediate fore- 
ground, an effect which, though legitimate, is rarely wholly 
convincing; and a somewhat slightly handled landscape 
entitled 7e Magpie, which only wanted to be carried 
a little further to be one of the finest examples of the 
antigst. Her outlook in this was pre- Raphaelite, the 
whole detail of the scene having been realised without 
material suppression of facts, and with the feeling that it 
was all worthy of record. The handling, though broad 
and rather inclined to sketchiness, was adequate except 
in the foreground. Here a large space of blank paper 
had been left, which disagreeably attracted the eye, and 
helped to bring the distance unduly forward. A little 
more labour expended in this portion of the work would 
help to give a feeling of completeness to the work at 
present wanting. Mr. W. Russell Flint’s fine classical 
landscape Zhe Prospect was worthy of the position of 
honour awarded it. Dignified in arrangement, sustained 
in tone, and rich and harmonious in coloration, its only 
failing was a want of restfulness, sky and landscape 
equally claiming the interest of the spectator. One 
might with some diffidence suggest that if the details of 
the ranges of hills in the middle distance, towards the 
left, had been simplified, the work would have gained in 
unity. Mr. Charles Sims was, as usual, not less charming 
than tantalizing. His work is curiously fascinating. 
About the worst of it there is always a suggestion of 
beauties mot fully revealed. It affects one like the face 
of a pretty woman partially hidden bya veil; one feels 
that the artist’s conception is insufficiently realised ; the 
work requires to be carried further before the tantalizing 
suggestions become splendid realities. This failing was 
not shown in 4 ose, a daintily expressed figure of a little 
girl, wholly true to life in its realisation of the arch- 
timidity of childhood, yet invested with esoteric charm. 
This tiny morsel of humanity, naked and unashamed, 
holding out the rose of love without comprehending its 
significance, might well have typified Psyche making her 
first exploration of the garden of Cupid. Cupid himself 
was shown in Love in Anger, breaking his bow amidst 
some lonely rocks. The work was charming in its sug ges- 
tion, and adequately, but not over-adequately, expressed. 
So much could not be said for 7he Basket of Flowers, 
poised on the head of an undraped girl, and backed bya 
crimson streamer, which appeared supported by nothing. 
The complete attitude of the girl’s figure, the upper part 
of which was half-turned round, demanded explicit ex- 
pression. Mr. Sims had neglected to give this, with the 
result that it demanded close scrutiny to determine that 
the upper part of her bust was not meant to represent her 
shoulder-blade. Perhaps Mr. R. Anning Bell is most 
closely akin to Mr. Sims in investing his pictures with 
esoteric suggestion; but while Mr. Sims’s conceptions are 
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lightand fanciful, those 
of Mr. Bell are im- 
bued with mystic 
feeling. His cho 
represented a bevy 
of young girls, some 
undraped and others 
garbed in raiment 
rich yet not bright in 
colour, standing at 
the foot of a huge 
cliff. The theme was 
joyous, and yet, with- 
out introducing any 
element of tragedy or 
any discordant note 
to mar the beauty 
with which he had 
invested each figure, 
Mr. Bell had sur- 
charged it witha 
subtle melancholy. 
The cliff rose up out 
of the right of the 
picture like a deep 
black shadow; there 
was no laughter on 
the lips of the maid- 
ens; the colouring, 
though rich and sus- 
tained, was devoid of 
any blithesome ac- 
cent. One must leave 
the work as an enigma, 
perhaps an unsolvable one, the strain of sadness which 
suffuses it having no more tangible meaning than the 
plaintive melody of the nightingale, and possessing a 
similar haunting fascination. 

Mr. W. J. Wainwright’s Captive showed his usual 
scholarly and highly finished art; while Mr. Robert W. 
Allen gave a typical rural landscape in Winter, U.S.A., 
the clearness of the atmosphere which distinguishes 
America from England being well suggested. Mr. J. W. 
North’s Study for ‘‘ The Bride in Blue” showed refined 
and tender handling, the general colour being carefully re- 
strained to lead up to the one poignant note in the picture, 
a patch of blue which gleamed like a jewel in an appro- 
priate setting. The Venus and Adonis of Mr. Claude A. 
Shepperson was a Boucher-like subject set down with 
grace and refinement in glowing autumnal colour. Of 
the several fine examples by Mr. Harry Watson, his 
Evening Light was perhaps the most noteworthy. It 
represented a quiet river bank shaded over by dark 
foliage, in the midst of which a single tree was flooded by 
a shaft of golden light, making its trunk and leaves flame 
into brilliant colour. The effect was realised with full 
truth but without exaggeration. In this and his other 
works, Evening Light and A Tale of Romance, Mr. 
Watson had invested his work with a romantic sentiment 
which recalled the feeling of the early pre- Raphaelite artists. 
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The National 
Portrait Society 

MODERN portra 
painters would d 
well to remember thi 
originality, like geniu 
is a spontaneou 
growth. In the exh 
bition of the Nation: 
Portrait Society, : 
the Grosvenor Galler 
forgetfulness of th: 
fact was apparent » 
much of the wor 
There wei 
numerous examples | 
which the artists hz 
tried to generat 
originality by a sedi 
lous avoidance of ax 
likeness to orthod 
contemporary paintir 
and a studied negle 
of nature. Such wo: 
is ephemeral, havit 
neither value as 
historical record n 
as a piece of good a: 
Mr. Augustus Johr 
Two Disciples, | 
essay in the Grec 
Roman manner | 
the Egyptian mumm 
case painters of t 
third century, or his /zsher Lad, in the Florentine sty 
of the fifteenth century, and Mr. Walter Sickert’s Pc 
trait of a wooden-visaged man looming through a da 
mist, were only interesting as eccentricities. There we 
other works to which a similar description can be a 
plied, but the offending artists were scarcely of sufficie 
note for their influence to be seriously detrimental 
the cause of art. Both of Mr. W. Strang’s two ¢ 
amples, Zhe Mirror and the Red fez, had been se 
before. The latter was a well-characterised portrait, 
the artist, free of affectation, in which full justice h 
been done to atmospheric values. The two last er 
cisms applied with equal force to The Mirror, a pict 
showing a girl holding out her skirts, with an attend: 
in the background. The canvas, however, appeal 
too small for the composition, the significance of 1 
action of the principal figure being not easily comp 
hended owing to the lower portion being cut off by 
frame. 

Mr. Philip Connard’s William Cleveley Alexane 
Esqg., was as much a genre picture as a portrait. 17 
artist is among the few who can introduce stron 
painted accessories in his work without detracting fr 
the pictorial interest of his sitters. This was shown b 
in his Clown and the Portrait of a Child, but in th 
the sitters were only given due prominence at the ¢ 
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some crudity and exaggeration in the flesh-tones, 
ich in Mr, Connard’s works too frequently have the 
yearance of being realised in patches of red and white 
ught into tone with lamp-black. In the portrait of 
. Alexander he had entirely avoided this; the flesh- 
€s were set down in full purity, the numerous objects 
tained in the corner of the room where he was seated 
re realised with absolute local truth, and the picture 
uined that feeling of minute completeness which 
racterises the work of the Dutch seventeenth-century 
sters in genre. Mr. F. C. B. Cadell’s Poet showed 
9d quality in much of the colour, but the work was too 
tchy for the scale on which it was executed. A half- 
gth entitled J/a//ows, by Mrs. Laura Knight, gave 
attractive portrait of a pretty girl standing in full 
light. Mr. John Lavery’s Maria Carmi was merely 
impression, boldly handled and well characterised, 
¢ still a sketch rather than a work carried to full com- 
tion; his Lord Edward Grosvenor was hardly carried 
ther, and lacked much of the charm of the other owing 
the brush-work being less spontaneous in feeling and 
s explicit. A Portrait Fantasy by Miss Inez Adam 
S original and characterised by good colour, and the 
fer quality, in a greater degree, was the crowning 
rit of Mr. Augustus John’s portrait of A/iss /ris Tree. 
is picture showed enough of Mr. John’s former 
stery to make one wish that he would cease produc- 
eccentricities and again do justice to his undeniable 
ent. The drawing, if summary, was true as far as it 
nt, and the colour-scheme—in green, brown, and white 
oth original and fascinating. Though it was not a 
at picture, it had the makings of one. There were 
ractive and animated portraits of JZss K. Mayer, by 
. W. Russell, and Jss Katherine Robb, by Mr. 
wald Birley. Mr. P. A. de Laszlo had several exam- 
s in the style which he appears to have made his 
n, the head of the sitter, with sufficient background to 
ly separate it from the canvas, only being realised, and 
‘remainder of the work more or less left blank. This 
le lends itself to Mr. Laszlo’s fluent brush-work, and 
adapted it with considerable success to his portraits of 
‘Philip Sassoon and the Dowager Lady Leconfield. 
disadvantage is that it does not allow for the fullest 
ression of art. In the present-day fashion for swift, 
snt, and spontaneous expression, we forget that, though 
ity may be the soul of wit, it is not necessarily the 
of of the possession of great knowledge. A clever 
n may condense his ideas on a subject into a ten 
iutes’ speech, but if he has nothing left unsaid he cannot 
well informed. It is the same in art; much of the 
dern impressionistic work is highly clever, but one often 
nders whether many of the painters who produce it 
h such facility could carry it further without revealing 
aknesses, which would show them to be not master- 
ftsmen, but merely gifted amateurs. These remarks 
not, of course, apply to Mr. Laszlo, who is undoubted- 
One of our most competent and attractive portrait 
nters ; yet one must deem his example bad, as likely 
bring into vogue a style of art which will effectually 
p a faulty executant to conceal his shortcomings. 


FEWER and more interesting pictures were the order 
of the day at the 143rd exhibition of the Royal Society of 
The Royal British Artists (Suffolk Street). The 
Societe! entrance wall of the central gallery 
Beitich Arustste es rather unduly monopolised by Mr. 

Fred F. Foottet’s large landscape in 
crimson. Three bare tree-trunks were boldly silhouetted 
against what appeared to be a universal conflagration. 
Out of such ingredients Mr. Foottet had produced a 
work which attracted the eye without delighting it. The 
other works about were overpowered by the hot mass of 
colour, and Mr. L. Grier’s truthful and quiet-toned Res¢/ul 
Harbour, which hung immediately beneath, was made to 
appear unduly blue. Of the two black-backgrounded 
figure subjects by Mr. Francis E. Hodge, 7he Repartee 
was the more effective, by reason of the scarlet bodice 
of the subject, which told up well against its setting. The 
backgrounds, however, were a mistake; they gave an 
artificial appearance to the pictures, the crisp brush-work 
and good colour of which needed no such adventitious 
aid. Mr. Alec Carruthers Gould was not seen to advan- 
tage in Zhe Thames at Richmond, it was not strong, but 
merely a crude and unfinished piece of work. Much 
better was his Constable-like drawing, Ze Old Weir at 
Dunster, Somerset. There was less sparkle about the 
high lights than Constable would have realised, yet in its 
sincerity and unforced strength of tone and colour it was 
not unworthy of him. Mr. Christopher Williams’s por- 
trait of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was dignified and 
forceful, though the handling was heavy and uninspired. 
Other portraits included J/rs. Jordain, by Mr. R. G. 
Eaves, which held its own against any similar work in 
the exhibition. The sitter was well posed and pleasingly 
characterised, the flesh-tones true, and her dress and the 
accessories painted with sufficient detail to make them 
interesting without being obtrusive. Another pleasing 
work was Miss Dorothy Day, by Mr. J. J. Alsop; and the 
Tamara of Mr. Frederick Whiting was somewhat over- 
powered by the strength of its background, the deep 
blues constituting the latter appearing to demand more 
carnations in the flesh-tones to keep them in their place. 
The work, if not quite a success, was a step in the right 
direction, and far more interesting than many of the 
portraits which reach their goals along orthodox paths 
of conventionality. The effect of the well-charactensed 
head of The Right Reverend C. H. Gill, Bishop of Travan- 
core and Cochin, was somewhat marred by the aggressive 
cleanliness of the whites in the sitter’s surplice ; while 
Mr. Stephen Reid saw too much detail when painting his 
portrait of John Kerr, Esg. One would say this was pro- 
bably an admirable likeness, absolutely sincere and un- 
flattered, but broader treatment would have enhanced its 
pictorial qualities. Going back again to orthodox pictures 
as distinguished from portraits, one may congratulate Mr. 
Hal Hurst on having made a marked advance in his 
picture of the Absent One. The theme was sentimental, 
a girl—probably a governess—leaning in a hopeless 
reverie against a large globe, unheedful of the letter fallen 
at her feet; but Mr. Hurst had not depended upon the 
sentiment of the picture for its attraction. The work was 
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soundly painted, and its lighting, colour, and arrangement 
were all well managed. Another interior scene was Mr. 
W. M. Palin’s /wprovisante, in which a girl was per- 
forming in a high-galleried room before.a circle of her 
friends. The figures were well drawn and well grouped ; 
the colouring, somewhat 
over-grey in tone, was 
nevertheless pleasing ; 
only a lack of interest in 
the upper part of the pic- 
ture marred an otherwise 
successful work. Good 
colour was shown in the 
three smaller contribu- 
tions of Mr. J. H. Amsche- 
witz, and also in his Aged 
Worldling. The latter, 
an elaborate and highly 
finished work, would have 
gained had the artist left 
it more simple. Mr. John 
Muirhead’s Thames at 
Greenwich gave a pleas- 
ing representation of a 
well-known theme, the 
bright sunlight on the 
water forming an effec- 
tive contrast against the 
dark forms of barges in 
the foreground. Another picture in which sunshine was 
used with effect was Mr. A. St. John McColl’s Golden 
Autumn, Brittany, which showed an array of brightly 
arrayed fruit-stalls backed by an expanse of sun-gilded 
autumnal foliage. The picture, without being aggres- 
sive, glowed with colour. Mr. Charles W. Simpson’s 
pictures of bird-life, despite the naturalism of their out- 
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look, attained distinction by a certain Japanese quality 
in their arrangement. While sufficiently true to life to 
please a naturalist, they also formed highly decorative 
pieces of work, well balanced, and simpie and reposeful 
in colour and feeling. Among the landscapes may be 
mentioned 7he Deer Park, Sussex, by Mr. W. Westley 
Manning, well painted but a little monotonous in colour ; 
Mr. Murray Urquhart’s fresh Autumn Breezes; Mr. D. 
Murray Smith’s sweet-toned Wear Caerphilly, S. Wales ; 
Mr. Tatton Winter’s Long Coppice and the A/z// on the 
Dunes, Etaples. Original composition was shown in the 
Fiill of the Quarries, by Mr. Harry W. Adams, where a 
ine of tall poplars were shown soaring skywards, backed 
by a ridge of hills culminating in a steep sun-flooded 
bluff. The picture glowed with refulgent colour; it was 
finely harmonised, reposeful in feeling, and attained the 


distinction of being one of the most completely satisfying 
works in the exhibition. 


THE second exhibition of the London Group, at the 
Goupil Gallery (5, Regent Street), was in- 
teresting as a psychological phenomena. 
Moreover, it was highly educational. 
Such a display was essential to complete the chastening 
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of our pride in twentieth-century civilisation. The 
has shown that its possession does not necessarily en 
the man of “‘ Kultur” with higher moral sensibilities t 
the barbarian ; while the works of Mr. Jacob Epstein 
others of the London Group revealed that the eesth 
tendencies of then 
advanced school 
modern art are leac 
us back to the primi 
instincts of the say 
and of the young ¢ 
whose education is 
to be commenced. | 
best to speak frar 
about these producti 
because they have 
tracted an amount of 
terest altogether out 
proportion to their 
trinsic merits. As we 
of art the majority 
them were too foo 
even to provoke laugh 
They had. neither 01 
nality of conception 
able craftsmanshi 
commend them; and 
that they had been | 
duced in all seriousn 
and accepted in the same spirit by a large numbe 
intelligent people, who professed both to admire 
understand them, need astonish no one who has stuc 
social history. | 
The relaxation of orthodox intellectual standard 
favour of anything that is strange, marvellous, or eso 
occurs in all communities, whether civilised or barbar 
Thus the belief in mascots, prevalent in modern soci 
is only a more polite form of the fetish-worship of 
West African native. Both equally arise from the re 
of the uncultivated imagination against the _ 
the intellect. One finds the most pronounced exa 
of this among young children. Their fancies are 
trammelled by the intellect than those of grown-up peq 
hence they not infrequently dominate the mind rm 
strongly than the realities of life. Thus a formless: 
becomes often endowed with imaginary attributes y 
render it an object of ardent affection. One does) 
find the same wealth of affection lavished on a 1 
elaborate toy, because the greater definition of for 
the latter allows less scope for the uncultivated ini 
nation. Thus a rag doll can be made to personify, 
character, whereas a well-modelled lead soldier ’ 
only be a soldier, and makes no appeal to a « 
wholly ignorant of military matters. As with child 
so with adults. The uncultivated imagination req! 
a more primitive form of art to stimulate it than the 
tured imagination. ‘An aborigine, to whom the 
of Milo or Leonardo’s Last Supper would mak 
appeal, might be moved to ecstasy at the sight | 
barber’s pole ; its simple yet symmetrical shape, its g 
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oloration, and its unlikeness to any natural object, 
ppearing to him as something at once attractive and 
nysterious ; destitute in themselves of any significance, 
‘et capable of bearing any interpretation he may choose 
0 apply to them. 

These elementary esthetic fancies of the young child 
‘/nd the primitive savage are not wholly dead in the 
#reast of the civilised adult, and Mr. Jacob Epstein and 
His colleagues boldly catered for them. It was not a 
ifficult task. All that was necessary was to substitute 
WH crude vaiveze' for artistic feeling and craftsmanship, and 
>» make creations which could be fully comprehended 


@ hese ends were attained by Mr. Epstein by invest- 
Mig his sculpture with only the faintest suggestion of a 
meaning. The titles in the catalogue conveyed far more 
Wf his intention than his chisel. His work was merely 
peg upon which the spectators might hang their own 
incies. The most elementary manifestation of it was in 
1é- group of the Wother and Child. 
f a rudely shaped oval spheroid, representing the head 
fthe mother, and a smaller circular one which stood for 
vat of the child. Their features were suggested by a 
w crude markings. Mr. Epstein’s admirers might cite 
is as an example of extreme synthesis, but the term 
ould not be justified. Synthesis means a building up 
~ the general from the particular; but here there had 
zen no building up. At its best the work could only be 
arded as an elementary and easily understood symbol. 
was an affectation to perpetrate itin marble. A South 
#2a islander would have more fully conveyed the same 
ea with a couple of cocoa-nuts; an English nurse-girl 
padding out some pieces of calico with rags. Mr. 
pstein’s mannikin, entitled Cyzssed be the Day wherein I 
as born, was better in this respect. It was fashioned 
wood, the upper portion of the structure coloured 
'd, and the two straight pieces of wood, which did duty 
ir legs, in grey. The figure suggested a little boy 
@ stockings vociferously protesting against having the 
/mainder of his raiment put on. 
‘Mr. Epstein’s productions had at least the merit of re- 
Jotely suggesting the forms, if not the ideas, he intended 
' convey. So much could not be urged in favour of 
€ paintings either of Mr. Edward Wadsworth or Mr. 
Yyndham Lewis. One by the former was an arrange- 
ent of diagonal bars of paint—black, white, red, blue, 
nd yellow—arranged in parallels, and as neatly set 
it as if executed with the aid of a rule and a pair of 
smpasses. The artist called it Blackpool. The only 
‘ing it remotely suggested was an exaggerated: barber’s 
The Crowd, by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, appeared 
+) be a ground-plan of innumerable series of cells without 
It was drawn with geometrical accuracy and 
natly coloured, and might have passed for a plan exe- 
ited by some erratic architect’s draughtsman. One 
ight examine in detail the other works shown in the 
hibition, but the task would be repaid by the discovery 
) little showing imagination, artistic discernment, or 
Acient craftsmanship. Some of the members essayed 
, obvious and rather brutal realism; others achieved 
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impressionistic colour arrangements, in which harmony 
had been attained at the cost of truth; while the majority 
were content to be merely eccentric. 


TO write a review of the exhibition of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours is always a formidable 
The Royal task to the Critiews L herenis probably 
Tatiinte of no display in the country at which the 
‘payee works SnOn a more consistent average 
Wratere@oloare quality. The majority of them are 

fully worthy of review, and but few 
single themselves out as worthy of higher commendation 
than their companions. Thus the critic is reduced to 
making arbitrary choice perforce, the exigencies of space 
compelling him to pass over much that he would other- 
mention. The 106th exhibition of the 
Society (Piccadilly) appeared to be practically unaffected 
by the war, showing no falling off from its immediate 
predecessors. In the first gallery Mr. Fred Roe’s 
From Love to Duty—another of his representations 
of Nelson and Lady Hamilton—struck one as being 
unfortunately hung, it being isolated in the midst of 
a group of small pictures, the more minute execution 
of which adversely affected its appearance. The picture 
was marked by an advance in colour quality on any o1 
his previous work, and only just failed attaining high 
harmonic excellence. The dominant notes in the back- 
ground and middle distance were blue, white, and green; 
the latter being afforded by the foliage of the garden, 
white serving as an environment of the figures, and 
the blue of the sky and the white of the profusion of 
fruit blossoms being repeated in the blue and white of 
Nelson’s uniform. 


wise like to 


In the foreground a contrasting note 
was afforded by the yellow of Lady Hamilton’s gown, 
who was reclining on a dark-grey cloak laid on the grass. 
The grey of the cloak appeared the one jarring element 
in the work; it tended to isolate the figure of Lady 
Hamilton from the rest of the composition, and served 
no good purpose. Mr. T. C. Gotch had a well-painted 
single figure picture entitled 7e Listener, good in tone 
and colour but a little wanting in interest. Mr. W. B. 
Woollen’s Retreat from Mons was a spirited rendering of 
the charge of the Scots Greys in that battle. Another 
war-like subject was depicted in Mr. Norman Wilkin- 
son’s French Battleships, the ungainly massiveness of the 
marine monsters, far heavier in their appearance than 
their English prototypes, being well conveyed. Sir James 
D. Linton’s highly finished art was seen to advantage in 
his Wessage—St. Valentines Day, and his larger compo- 
sition, Only a Scrap of Paper. The latter had nothing to 
do with the Belgian treaty, but represented a couple of 
Moorish envoys protesting to some Christian monarch 
against the infringement of a treaty they were holding 
up to him. The attitudes of the figures were natural 
and expressive, the composition well arranged, and the 
rich draperies and gleaming marbles painted with all 
the elaborate craftsmanship and deft realisation of 
textures which distinguish the work of the president. 
Mr. Frank Spenlove-Spenlove’s Watching and Waiting 
showed a scattered group of Belgian fishermen’s wives 
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watching over a rough sea for the return of their hus- 
bands. The scene was impressively realised in sombre, 
low-toned colours, to which the white caps of the women 
afforded a contrasting note. Another coast, scene, but 
one of a more cheerful character, was Mr. G. Hillyard 
Swinstead’s rendering of waves breaking in bright sun- 
shine on Splash Point, Seaford. The transparent colours 
of the water, the whiteness of the sun-transfused foam and 
chalk cliffs against the blue sky, all helped to make a 
pleasing and effective picture. Miss D. W. Hawksley’s 
Daughter of Jairus was a presentment of a well-worn 
theme in an entirely novel setting. The figures and their 
environment appeared to be more Chinese than Jewish, 
but whatever their archeological correctness, Miss Hawks- 
ley had succeeded in combining them into a quaint, 
original, and interesting composition, marked by a fine 
feeling for colour. A carefully painted drawing of S¢z// 
Life was by Miss Dorothy Smirke. Mr. Percy Dixon’s 
Passing Showers and Mr. J. Shaw Crompton’s Mew 
Tenant both deserved mention; as did Mr. Yeend King’s 
fresh-coloured A/zd/ on the Coast of the Isle of Man and 
his crisply handled Vouth and Spring. A completely 
new departure was made by Mr. Wynne Apperley in his 
Playmates and Pan in Ambush, the broad realism of his 
usual manner giving place to a highly elaborated tech- 
nique somewhat reminiscent of the Florentine fifteenth- 
century school. The venture was to be welcomed as 
helping to reinstate in modern art a style ot work which 
demands searching and exact draughtsmanship, highly 
finished execution, and is imbued with romantic feeling. 
In both pictures Mr. Apperley had succeeded in estab- 
lishing that illusion of reality which is more precious 
tban reality itself. He admitted us to the land of 
romance ; its beauties were pictured with a minute care 
which elaborated every detail. The Playmates was 
perhaps the more attractive of the two drawings, the 
figures in it being larger, and so better proportioned 
to the size of the work. In both subjects, however, the 
artist had achieved a striking success. Despite the 
jewelled elaboration of his colour, he had succeeded in 
preserving the unity of his conceptions. The colour was 
finely harmonised and the draughtsmanship searching 
and exact. 


Mr. WILLIAM WALCOT is showing a collection of his 
works in Edinburgh just now, at Messrs. Doig, Wilson 

and Wheatley’s; and the Royal 
' Scottish Academy, determined not 

to be less charitable than any 
analogous institutions, have organised, at their own 
Diploma Gallery, an exhibition on behalf of needy Bel- 
gian artists. Mr. Walcot’s productions consist entirely 
of water-colours and etchings, and they are pleasant and 
interesting, not, perhaps, because they are of a really 
high order, but inasmuch as they reflect distinct develop- 
ment on the part of an artist of individual outlook. For 
his paintings, contrasted with those he has shown in the 
past, manifest that his colour-sense is becoming more 
searching and more subtle ; while studying his etchings, 
these reveal a greater confidence in himself than he 


Edinburgh: The 
Diploma Gallery 
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has usually evinced heretofore, his draughtsmanshig 
several instances having a new semblance of spontane 
a new freedom. In no case, however, is he und 
free; and indeed many of his prints appeal chiefly 
their precision, always rather an engaging quality 
etching. 

In their anxiety to make their project a success, 
Academicians have wisely invited Scottish artists 
general to co-operate with them. Nor has this requ 
been made in vain, a large number of painters « 
sculptors having come forward, each presenting one 
more works; and these are to be distributed ultimat 
in the manner of a raffle, the price of a ticket there 
being five guineas. The whole idea is a good one; 
demand for tickets has proved abundant, and the gall 
is daily attracting a phenomenal number of visitors; wl] 
if the writer is forced to admit—despite the patent 
sirability of eschewing harsh criticism in a case like 1 
—that the generality of things on the walls is o 
mediocre, a few of them are quite the reverse, a { 
do ample justice to their respective artists. Mr. E 
Robertson, who usually paints figure-studies or la 
scapes, has broken new ground with an essay in still-l 
and it shows, certainly, that he has a genuine gift fort 
field of art, so perennially fascinating to painters the 
selves, albeit so unpopular with the laity. Mr. Patr 
Adam exhibits a pleasing interior, remarkable, as t 
artist’s work generally is, for its able and convince 
suggestion of light; while Mr. Louis Ginnett’s Reve7 
a study of a girl seated in an arm-chair, claims notice 
reason of good design, although the modelling of © 
gitl’s arms leaves much to be desired. Almost flaw] 
in its own slight way, on the other hand, is a little flo 
piece by Mr. Edwin Alexander ; and a touch as deli 
as his is embodied in Miss Cecile Walton’s /antasy, 
another thing of considerable charm being Miss 
Wright’s Cosy Corner. The subject is a fox-terr 
sound asleep; and all is figured with an excepti 
sympathy, which would have appealed to Crawhall hi 
self, that arch-master of dog-painting. 

Landscapes predominate in the gallery, and am; 
them are good canvases by Messrs. Wilson Cowan 
W. Y. MacGregor, James Hector, Herbert Gunn, / 
George Houston; while a Tangier scene, the worl 
Mr. John Lavery, evokes regret that he, nowadd 
virtually confines himself to portraiture. An Ita 
picture by Mr. John Duncan, again, enshrines really | 
and strong handling of the eternal beauty of  chiaj 
curo; and Mr. W. B. Hole shows a landscape whi 
quite surprising, so far ahead is it of his familiar etch 
and mural paintings. Here, in addition to rich and ¢ 
colours, happily blended, is a vivid reincarnation « 
fleeting and romantic mood of nature. 

But there is one picture at the exhibition which e 
transcends all the others, one which no Edinbu 
people, caring seriously for painting, should fail te 
and see; and this comes from the brush of Sir Ja 
Guthrie, whose topic is a young girl, dressed in b 
her shoulder garnished daintily with a pink flower, < 
in her hand, and behind her a brownish wall. It 


sarly canvas, presumably, being wrought in that fairly 
lliptical style which, foreign to his output of to-day, 
sir James was wont to practise fifteen or twenty years 
go, at which time he was something of a disciple of 
he French Impressionists. And he himself, no doubt, 
ould call his work only a sketch; while some may 
riticise its drawing, some may cavil to the effect that the 
.ctual sense of life is slight. 


Yet is there not, in certain 
ketches, a charm which finished paintings are prone to 
ack? And among these sketches is the present one ; 
rhile none, surely, will be found to deny the inherent 
eauty of each separate note of colour, or the exquisite- 
ess of the harmony evolved from them. Fortunate, in 
f-uth, will be the person who acquires so delightful, so 
ssentially decorative a work for no more than five 
uineas. But one must refrain from mentioning financial 
@atters on an occasion like this, for, though many rich 
#ollectors are apt to forget it, a fine picture, like a fine 
joem or piece of music, is not a thing to be appraised in 


THE death of Mr. Walter Crane on Sunday, March 
‘With, deprived English art of one of its most gifted and 
versatile exponents. He was born in 
Liverpool on August 15th, 1845, but 
had little connection otherwise with the 
: ‘eat northern city, his father, when the boy was still 
ung, migrating first to Torquay and afterwards to 
‘Hondon. From him Walter Crane learnt the rudiments 
art, and showed such decided talent that W. J. Linton, 
e.well-known wood engraver, took him as apprentice 
ithout the payment of the usual premium. Crane 
obably imbibed his socialistic opinions from his master, 
y ardent advocate of political freedom. He essayed 
hinting as well as drawing and engraving, and when 
' his seventeenth year had his first work hung in the 
oyal Academy, a picture of Zhe Lady of Shalott. His 
tly successes, however, were won as a book illustrator, 
id it was not until the establishment of the first Gros- 
nor Gallery that Crane achieved fame as a painter. 
, this institution he exhibited many of his principal 
pbrks, including 7he Renascence of Venus and the Fate 
| Persephone, pictures that did much to establish his 
putation. All his pictorial work was marked by a 
sble idealism and an instinctive decorative feeling. In 
79 he joined the Science and Art Department at 
uth Kensington, and was appointed as art examiner. 
Pobably few men were better fitted for the position, for 
ane, besides being an able painter and book illustrator, 
owed himself a master in nearly every department of 
/¥corative art. Some of his designs for tapestry were 
Yecuted by William Morris, and proved to be among the 
Pst successful products of the latter’s loom. He also 
signed patterns for textile fabrics, deftly adapting high 
‘Vistic principles to the practical requirements of the 
j@mufacturer. “A characteristic essay in this direction 
the design for the table-cloth reproduced, which illus- 
tes both the romantic feeling of his art and his ability 
6 make it subserve the ends of industry. A wealth 


he late 
Valter Crane 


Current Art Notes 


of allegorical meaning is suggested in the figures and 
objects which go to form the patterning. The sun is in 
the centre, and around it are grouped figures emblematic 
of five of the seven senses. Sight is represented by the 
graceful maiden, bearing a lamp; smell, by another 
holding a rose to her nostrils; a third, whose neck is 
enclasped by the arms of a winged cupid, personifies 
touch. To represent taste a male figure is introduced, 
a medieval cellarer, draining a glass of wine; while the 
quintette is completed by the huntsman, blowing a horn, 
who represents hearing. Together with these leading 
figures are introduced a number of other objects, flowers, 
birds, and animals, which all help to heighten and amplify 
the allegorical significance of the patterning. This 
design, though it might be matched by others for various 
materials, may be taken as worthily representing the 
finished elaboration of Walter Crane’s style and his 
sedulous care to make his art complete in little things 
as well as in great. 


ONE of the highest signs of culture is when the useful 
objects of life—those which the owner has to see and 
handle every day—are executed with the 
same careful craftsmanship and regard 
to art as objects which are intended 
purely for ornament. The former are an essential part 
of life, the latter merely an adjunct. One may thus 
welcome the increased efforts of the Staffordshire potters 
to evolve more beautiful household utensils. Among the 
firms who are achieving success in this direction are 
Messrs. Wedgwood & Co., of Tunstall, and the Soho 
Pottery Co., of Cobridge, who are at present largely 
specialising in table-ware. In this branch of ceramic 
art English makes have always maintained a leading 
position since the eighteenth century. The nineteenth 
century was marked by an even higher technical per- 


Artistic 
Table-ware 


fection of their wares, though the form and patterning 
of the latter perhaps rather deteriorated. The present 
idea is to follow on the traditions of the beautiful old 
patternings and designs and apply them to the superior 
modern wares. In this both firms have been especially 
successful. Their porcelain, in its translucency, evenness 
of surface, and perfection of finish, rivals the best that 
has been produced; and the designs with which it is 
ornamented, some borrowed from former great makers, 
and others which are quite new, are invariably artistic 
and tasteful. A feature of the work is the high quality 
of its coloration, the tints used surviving the ordeal of 
the firing with undimmed purity and lustre. 


AT Leigh, in Surrey, is a charming specimen of an 
English country-house, which has been constructed from 
the remains of two old cottages built 
in 1673, and demolished some years 
ago, all the old material being pre- 
served and used in the present building. The house 
is furnished in keeping with its character, and contains 
a quantity of antique furniture, pewter, etc., whilst the 


Tudor House, 
Leigh, Surrey 
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DESIGN FOR A TABLE-CLOTH BY THE 
beautiful old-world gardens cost no less than £1,500 to 
lay out. The total area of the estate, which includes a 
small farm, is about five acres. Messrs. Harrods, Ltd., 
to whom this beautiful residence has been entrusted for 
freehold sale, state that it can be viewed at any time by 


appointment. 


A WELL-ILLUSTRATED catalogue of modern furniture is 
sent by Messrs. Williamson & Cole, Ltd. (High Street, 
Clapham, S.W.). <A feature of the 


Furniture . . 
volume is the number of plates in colour, 


Catalogues ; : : : 
which give a very adequate idea of the 


patterns and colours of cretonnes and curtains, and also 
include illustrations of a number of furnished rooms. 
Another useful feature of the catalogue is that a large 
number of actual patterns of various textiles are inserted. 
The book illustrates a wide variety ot furniture and 
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WALTER CRANE 


turniture materials, the designs for which are gener 
attractive and marked by good taste, in many instar 
the pieces appearing to be directly reproduced from | 
models by eighteenth and early nineteenth - cen 
makers. 

Messrs. Fraser & Co. (Antique Galleries, Union Str 
Inverness) forward an interesting illustrated catale 
of antique furniture. The wares enumerated inc} 
some fine examples of old silver and Sheffield plat 
good collection of Chippendale and Hepplewhite chi 
and a large assortment of earlier pieces and old Eng 
china. Among what may be described as oddments 
several Jacobite and other interesting historical rece 
including gloves once belonging to Sir Philip Syq 
and Queen Anne Boleyn. A speciality of the firm isi 
Highland furniture and weapons, of which a large nur 
of items are included. | 


: 
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Special Notice 


_ Enquiriss should be made upon the coupon which will be found in the advertisement pages. While, 
jing to our increased correspondence and the fact that THE ConnolssEuR is printed a month before 
. lication, it is impossible for us to guarantee in every case a prompt reply in these columns, an 
mediate reply will be sent by post to all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal fee. Expert 
@inions and valuations can be supplied when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, and, where 
essary, arrangements can be made for an expert to examine single objects and collections in the country 
Hi give advice, the fee in all cases to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may be insured whilst 
ty are in Our possession, at a moderate cost. All communications and goods should be addressed to the 
Manager of Enquiry Dept., THz ConnoissrurR, 35-39, Maddox Street, W.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Engravings and Etchings. Pictures and Painters. 
Return from Coursing,’’ by Cardon, after Water-Colours, signed D. Cox.—Ag,226 (Brecon).— 
milton.—A9,226 (Brecon).—The value of your engraving It is quite impossible for any opinion to be passed upon these 


without an inspection of the drawings themselves. Of late years 
there has been a remarkable quantity of copies or imitations of 
the artist’s work on the market, and THE CONNOISSEUR has 
been the means of exposing one of the factories which turned 
out large numbers of spurious imitations. It is always better if 
the original picture can be seen for purposes of valuation, and 
in this case it is absolutely essential. 

In Volume XII. of THE CONNOISSEUR, on page 55, appeared 
an interesting letter from Sir Whitworth Wallis on forgeries, 
1% Napoleon le Grand,” by Bertrand, after David. in which the following remarks were made :—‘‘ The drawings 
@9,286 (Cork).—The value of your print, if uncoloured, is ee vary in size from 8 by 6 in. tor5 by I2in. . . . 
acs. ae paper is ee mel here as cg at the edges, 

E P and in some cases the marks or circles of the drawing pins are 
The Dead Soldier,” by J. Heath, after J. Wright. left. Occasionally old pieces of newspaper are cluedretae the 
9,292 (Ambleside).—We think that you have somewhat edges and back to indicate that they have been removed from 
estimated the value of your print, all the more so since it their frames. Each one is signed in full, and in the earlier 
been mounted and stained, which seriously affects its value examples seen by me some years ago, the signature bears but 


1a collector’s point of view., Sh tae aa little resemblance to Cox’s genuine handwriting, but in the 


he above is about £5. 


Wooded Scene,’’ engraved by M. C. Prestel.— 
(264 (Penrith).—You say that your print is by Prestel, after 
i@pbema, but we are wondering if you have confused it with 
msborough’s Forest, published in 1799. Without seeing it, 
should place the value of the print at a comparatively low 
, say under £1. The other two engravings referred to are 
0 collector’s value. ‘ 


‘Marriage a’la Mode,” by Earlom, after Hogarth. course of time the forgery is growing slightly more like the 
9,310 (Ilkley).— As you are aware, the two plates referred original.” : 
e part of aset. We cannot say definitely without seeing a On page 186 of the same volume we printed a note com- 


simen, but at present we should be inclined to place the value mencing, ‘‘ Our readers will be pleased to learn that the article 
he engravings at about £2 2s. each, from your description. on David Cox forgeries in the May CONNOISSEUR has assisted 
) book referred to is of no collector’s value. the police in bringing the culprits to justice,” etc. There can 
be little doubt but what was threatening to become a serious 
hindrance to the art world was crushed by means of the activities 


Furniture. created in our columns. 

Lene . . Painting by Brandt.—<Ao,227 (Leeds). — Judging from 

Bifor.— 40,191 Brynman) Tein of eoure,imporible Cth stae quite ossibe that you re conan the 

Bwood gilt, is a genuine antique, but the style is that work of two Dutch artists, namely, N. Brandt, who lived during 
Ment about 176 Reoueinal ehmmurroirorene. beewortli the seventeenth century, and was an imitator of Netscher, and 

me 200nt 17 es ase g Albert Jonas Brandt, a painter of still-life subjects, who was 

mee OF £12 12s. born in 1788, and died in 1821. 

racket Clock. — Ag,228 (Stroud). — You are correct in Identity of Artists. — A9,231 (Halifax).—The artists 


ming your clock to the Empire period of decoration, but we about whom you make enquiry are as follows:—Ignacio de 
ot tell from the sketch whether it is genuine. This style is Iriarte, Spanish painter of landscapes, born 1620, died 1685 ; 
=| reproduced, and a modern copy can be acquired for £4 4s. Engel Sam, Dutch portrait painter, born 1699, died 1769; and 
£5 5s. You do not state the maker of the clock, moreover, Nicolas Bertin, French painter of historical subjects, etc., born 
» Wh is, of course, a most important point. 1667, died ue Fe ; Rice yeh A 
| . FI . Drawin ugustus e ugin. 9,233 
eck by W. B. Romoli, Eatis-n9)704 SCD ees (London, Your ing of R. Mary’s, Liverpool, 
Pnust see a photograph of this clock in its porcelain case by (interior), signed with the monogram of Augustus Welby Pugin, 
eg oe empire to give an opmion ont: is evidently a genuine work from the hand of the famous Gothic 
icobean Chest of Drawers.—Ao9,314 (Newbury).—The revivalist. It is interesting, moreover, that you should also 
ct handles for a genuine antique Jacobean chest of drawers possess the lithograph done after the drawing, probably, we 
ld be either very small round knobs, or else small pear drop should think, by Day. It is difficult to appraise a value in a 
les. It is comparatively seldom, however, that a piece case like this, and we should suggest that a selling price would 
rniture of this period is absolutely perfect in this respect. be a matter for arrangement between the contracting parties. 
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Special Notice 


Reapers of THE Connoisseur who desire to take advantage of the opportunities offered herein sl 
address all letters on the subject to the Manager of the Heraldic Department, Hanover Buildings, 3 


Maddox Street, W. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of general interest will be published in these columns. 7 
of a directly personal character, or in cases where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will be 


with by post. 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or « 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged fees according to the amount of work inve 


Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, s 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should be set forth. 


EssINGTON.—Arms were granted to William and Thomas 
Essington, sons of John Essington, late of Cowley, near Essing- 
ton, co. Gloucester, descended from the elder of two houses of 
that surname and family, on the 28 July, 1610, by Sir William 
Segar, Knt. They are as follows: sa. five lozenges conjoined 
in cross or. Crest : a cubit arm erect ppr., the hand grasping a 
lozenge or. 


HALFHIDE.—The arms you mention, viz., arg. two chev- 
ronels, one reversed, interlaced, sa. on a chief az., three cinque- 
foils or, pierced of the third, were confirmed, and a crest granted 
in 1569, to Edward Halfhide, of Aspden, co. Herts, son of James 
Halfhide, of Yardley, in the same county. The crest is: a grey- 
hound se}. or, collared az., rim, stud, and ring of the first. 


Hrmus.—This name is to be found in ‘Worcestershire. A 
Daniel Hemus, son of John Hemus, of Stourbridge, was at 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1737; while John, son of Joshua 
Hemus, of the same place, matriculated at All Souls’ College, 
19 October, 1771, aged 18. This John was Rector of Padworth, 
Berks., in 1801, and of Puttenham, Surrey, in 1803, until his 
death in 1823. The ordinary works of reference do not give 
any arms for this family. 


PaRLBY.—Lieut. Parlby, R.N., married Sophia Sylvester, 
daughter of Captain Holland, 44th Regiment, of Marlborough 
Cottage, Brompton, at St. Pancras, the 14 February, 1825. 


YoupDE.—The Rev. Thomas Youde was Vicar of Higham, 
co. Kent, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College ; B.A. 1765; 
M.A. 1768. The vicarage, worth £200 a year, was in the gift 
of the Master and Fellows of St. John’s. 


GRANTBRIDGE.— Burke gives the following arms for this family : 
ar. a bordure sa. ; on a canton gu. a fleur-de-lis of the field. 


ARMS ON DisH.—The arms engraved on your dish are 
of the family of Loten, of St. James’s, Westminster, co. M 
sex, and were granted in 1765. The family originally cam 
Flanders. The arms quartering these of Loten are th 
Van Juchen. 


ALTON.—The following is a short genealogical abstract 
will of Sarah Alton, of Headge, in the parish of Duffel 
Derby, widow. Several copyhold messuages or teneme 
Twickenham, co. Middlesex, held of the manor of Isli 
Syon. Son George Alton, of Headge, yeoman. Son Elias. 
Daughters Sarah and Elizabeth. Hannah Sims, of the bo 
of Southwark, widow. Son Joseph, of Nottingham, té 
Son Thomas. 

Witnesses: Ed. Wade; Den Fell. 

Dated 5 June, 1747. 

Proved I January, 1750. 

(P. Ci C= Busby). 


BuRcCHETT.— Will of William Burchett, Rector of Cley 
co. Berks., and Canon of Windsor. Sister Margaret, w 
Jonathan Wells, Esq. Lands, etc., at Bonner Hill, near ] 
field, in the parish of Kingston, co. Surrey. William Ha 
- . + Roberts. The two daughters of the said Ma 
Wells. Freehold messuages in Silver Street, near Wood § 
in the city of London. Brother Edward Burchett. Tene 
in Heathen Street, in the parish of Kingston aforesaid. . 
Crowder. Two daughters of the said brother. East 
Bond in the hands of Messrs. William and George Hat 
New Windsor, co. Berks. Friend, Mr. Chapman. Eliz 
wife of Thomas Gill. Nephew, William Burchett. 

Witnesses : Thos. Spencer ; John Gill. 

Dated 3 September, 1749. 

Proved 7 January, 1750. 

(P.C.C. 2 Busby). 
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